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CARROTS AS A FIELD CROP. 


sansa 

We have so often and so earnestly recom- 
mended the growth of carrots for winter- 
feeding, that we feel reluctant to recur to 
the subject again. We should not do so but 
for its great importance, and the further con- 
sideration, that many of our present readers 
may not have seen our former articles. 

Their Value for Market and Use.—There 
is no crop that we raise that is more profita- 
ble, whether we look to its immediate sales, 
or to its value when consumed by the farm 
stock. Their marketable value is rarely as 
low as half the price of potatoes, while their 
yield, on similar soil, will be more than 
double ; and with seldom or never a failure 
from disease, to which the potato has been 
so liable of late years. 

For Stock Feeding.—Carrots are highly 
relished by all the inmates of the stable and 
yard, and by most of the poultry also, either 
raw orcooked. They are unequaled in the 
vigor and healthful tone they give to the 
stomach, and the assistance they lend to the 
digestive organs, from a peculiar principle 
contained in them, called pectine. Whether 
fed for the purpose of securing the greatest 
amount of flesh, milk, wool, or farm-labor, 
we believe their value is seldom reached by 
the produce of any other crop on an equal 
area of land. 

Their Introduction and Use as a part of the 
Food for Draught Animals.—They have been 
growing in favor of late years, and will con- 
tinue to increase with increasing experience 
and intelligence. Although their nutritive 
properties are far below the relative value of 
oats or corn, bushel for bushel, yet consid- 
ered with regard to their healthful effects 
on the animal system, it is doubtful, when 
adopted as a partia) substitute, whether they 
are not equally as valuable as either. 
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| well-drained, rich, deep and friable. It mat- 
ters little whether it inclines most to clay or 
sand, provided the above conditions are se- 
cured. The preparation should commence 
the previous year, by heavy manuring, deep 
plowing and the clean cultivation of some 
other crop which will justify strong manures, 
such as corn, ruta baga, sugar beet, or man- 
gel wurtzel. 

Manures.—The carrot will not endure a 
large proportion of fresh or unfermented 
farm-yard manure. It is therefore necessa- 
ry to secure a liberal application the preced- 
ing year, which, by subsequent plowings, 
&c., becomes thoroughly incorporated in the 
soil; and in the absence of such condition, 
it must have an adequate supply of well- 
fermented barn-yard manure, or swamp 
muck, or the two mixed together, or the] 
muck mixed with guano, which is one of the 
best of composts for any kind of crop. Ii 
there is any deficiency of the two first, guano 
should be applied at the rate of 300 to 600 lbs 
per acre,according to the condition of the land 
Bone-dust is an excellent manure for carrots; 
but unless finely ground—or, what is much 
better, decomposed by sulphuric acid—it can 
have little effect on the first crop succeeding 
its application, owing to its slow decomposi- 
tion in the soil. An excellent substitute for 
bones, for its immediate effect, is superphos- 
phate of lime, the most valuable portion of 
which is bone-dust, so thoroughly decom- 
posed as to be immediately available for the 
crop. P»geon and other fowl dung is a very 
appropriate manure. It is a matter of so 
much importance to avoid weeds in the car- 
rot field, that nothing should be carried to 
them which contains obnoxious seeds or 
roots. 


Application of Manures.—We are no advo- 
cates for manuring in the hill, whether with 
long or short manures. The only excep 
tions we should tolerate, are, first, in very 
puor soils where the roots would scarcely 
acquire size or strength enough during the 
growing season, to avail themselves of a 
thinly-scattered manuring; and especially 
where this is so porous (sandy or gravelly) 
as to permit a rapid evaporation or wasting 
of the manure; and second, when a small 
amount of finely prepared manure, as guano 
and the like, is necessary near the seed, to 
stimulate its early and rapid growth, and 
lead away the rootlets of the plants in the 
first stages of their growth, to a wider range 
of pasturage. 

A Thorough Incorporation of the manures 


satisfied with deeply plowing their 1 
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we deem indispensable to a large yield of 
carrots, or any otherroot crop. Light manu- 
ring and shallow plowing are illy adapted to 
a remunerating production of roots, however 
it may suffice for a moderate yield of grain 
or grass. When thus diffused throughout 
the soil, the little spongioles radiating from 
the main stem in every direction, are sure to 
find the manures, and the augmented area 
over which they are thus invited to extend, 
adds largely to the product of each plant. 
It is better to plow the manure in the pre- 
ceding fall, unless it can be done early in the 
season ; and especially is this the case when 
long or unfermented manure is used. Its 
recent application is quite liable to produce 
sprangles, or multiplied, diminutive roots,and 
in ruta bagas frequently, causes the disease 
called fingers and toes. 

Sod-land, and Especially a rich Clover ley, 
if turned under long enough previous to 
planting td insure decomposition, (which is 
much more certainly secured when there is 
a considerable growth of grass or clover 
turned under with it,) is one of the best 
preparations for carrots and roots of every 
description, and indeed of almost every 
grown crop. There is also another import- 
ant condition secured by this practice, as the 
thorough and deep inversion of the sward, 
generally secures a more cleanly surface, 
and renders cultivation easier. 

Plowing and Preparing the Land.—The 
soil can not be too deeply plowed for carrots. 
The Flemmings and other Europeans, who 
raise the largest crops, generally trench 
their carrot-beds with the spade, taking up 
two and sometimes three spits of earth in 
depth, before they consider the soil properly 
prepared. The price of labor in this coun- 
try, will not permit the adoption of this prace 
tice here, nor is it necessary. With a com- 
prehensive adaptation of means to ends, the 
Americans have succeeded in substituting 
animal force and labor-saving machinery, for 
human muscle, in the preparation of their 
land for a crop, equally with most of their 
other operations. By the construction of 
well-made plows, combining every requisite — 
for effectually turning, and at the same time 
pulverizing the soil it lifts; with capacity for 
throwing a deep and wide furrow with an 
easy draught; and especially by the use of 
the subsoil plow, which follows after and 
deepens the soil to any required distance, 
we are enabled to dispense with expensive 
hand labor. 

Harrowing.—Most people are too easily 
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without stopping to inquire if this is all that 
is required forraising a good crop. With 
most crops, this is insufficient; and especial- 
ly is it the case with the carrot, parsnip, and 
the like, which require the finest pulveriza- 
tion, to afford their delicate seeds and incip- 
ient vegetation ‘a proper bed. To secure 
this, harrowing with a heavy implement, in 
two or more directions, if necessary, is an 
important step in the preparation of the 
ground. It assists in the early and rapid 
germination of the plant, and materially less- 
ens the labor of subsequent cultivation. 

Varieties for a Field Crop.—The Long 
Orange, the Long Red, the Altringham, and 
especially the White or Belgian, are deemed 
the best for feeding purposes. All of these 
are of great size, and the first three grow 
deeply in the ground where the soil admits 
of it. The White or Belgian is shorter, but 
much larger than either of the above, and 
produces immense crops under favorable 
circumstances, though of less nutritive value, 
pound for pound, than either of the others. 
It also grows much of its root above ground, 
which renders it more easily harvested ; and 
it does not apparently exhaust the soil so 
much as the others, thus leaving us to infer, 
that it derives a much larger proportion of 
its substance from the atmosphere. 

For Garden Culture, the Early Horn is 
the best variety we are familiar with. This 
is of early and rapid growth, solid, rich, and 
of fine flavor, and though small, compared 
with those previously mentioned, they soon 
reach maturity, and are fit for the table at 
any period of their growth. 


Preparation of the Seed for Planting.—It is 
better to mix the seed with damp mold for a 
few days’ previous to planting, leaving the 
heap in a warm place and occasionally stir- 
ring. This breaks the fibers of the seed, 
and thus prevents their adhesion ; and it 
promotes rapid germination. This is fre- 
quently of great consequence, and espe- 
cially in weedy lands. The carrot like 
the beet and some other plants, is slow in 
getting out of the ground; and as this can 
not be properly worked till the young plants 
emerge from the surface, the weeds some- 
times get under great headway before they 
can be put down. 

Time for Sowing.—This must depend on 


_ the kind of seed sown, the soil, latitude and 


lecation. Careful observation will enable 
you to judge what time is just early enough 
to mature the roots before frost, when re- 
quired for fall and winter feeding. Beside 
the circumstances above-mentioned, the in- 
clipation of a field to the north or south ; its 


- tendency to wetness and other things, will 


affect the period of ripening the roots. If 
too early planted, and allowed to remain in 
the ground after maturity, when the season 
is favorable to growth, they are liable to 
send up seed-stocks and thus become stringy 
and worthless. 

Use of the Seed-sower in Planting.—The 
breaking of the fibers, has this great advan- 
tage, that after being thoroughly mixed with 
several times its bulk of mold, charcoal, 
plaster, or ashes, the seed can be sown with 
the seed-drill. This highly useful labor- 


saving implement will open the furrow to 
any required depth, drop the seed in any 
quantity, and at any required distance, cover 
and roll it at a single operation. It may be 
propelled either by a man or horse, and it 
will do the work of eight or ten persons, and 
much more accurately. 

About Two Pounds of Good Seed is sufficient 
Sor one Acre, and this ought to be of the pre- 
vious season’s growth. 

Use of the Field-roller.—Heavy land re- 
quires to have all the lumps broken down, 
and this can seldom be effectually done by 
either the plow or harrow. If a heavy field- 
roller be used in addition, it will be found a 
most effectual pulverizer, and such lumps of 
stiff clods as will not yield to its pressure, 
it will sink below the surface, so as to be out 
of the way in the subsequent cultivation. 
Light soils equally require the use of the 
heavy roller and for another purpose The 
surface requires to be settled closely around 
the seed, to afford a firm, compact footing 
for the young roots. The adoption of the 
field-roller has been greatly beneficial in 
such crops as have required it, increasing 
their products from 15 to 50 per cent. 

The Distance at which the Plants should 
Stand in the Rows, may be six or eight inch- 
es for the smaller, and ten to twelve inches 
for the large white carrot. The drills should 
be 18 to 30 inches apart, to admit the use of 
a horse in the subsequent cultivation. 

Implements Useful for Cultivating.—With 
tools properly selected for the cultivation, 
the use of the hoe may be dispensed with. 
If any hand-implements are required, they 
should be the hand-plow or hand-cultivator, 
which may be run as closely to the rows as 
necessary, and either bank up or withdraw 
the earth from them as desired. But for 
field-purposes, we should prefer some of the 
variously constructed cultivators that are 
drawn by horses, to run deeper or shallower, 
and cut the weeds or only stir the earth, as 
might be required. By the use of this im- 
plement, nine-tenths {of the labor of hand- 
cultivation is saved. If the ground has been 
properly prepared, subseqtent deep tillage 
is not only superfluous, but absolutely inju- 
rious. Keeping the surface rough, loose 
and free from weeds is all that is necessary, 
while all the soil below should be allowed 
to remain undisturbed. It is fully occupied 
by the smaller roots, which are pushing in all 
directions, and pervading every portion of 
the earth in search of food for the parent 
root, and any operation that breaks up their 
connection is highly injurious. Such weeds 
as have effected a lodgment in the drills un- 
der shelter of the plants, must be extermin- 
ated by hand. Where there is any deficien- 
cy of plants, their places may be supplied by 
transplanting in wet weather, though it is 
better to sow thick enough to bear much 
thinning instead of filling up. 

Application of Manures subsequent to Plant- 
ing.—We are advocates for the most liberal 
application of manures previous to planting, 
believing they may thus administer as effec- 
tually (if not more so) to the growth of 
crops, as ifsubsequently added. Yet if from 
any cause there is a deficiency of manure, 











some of the finest descriptions, such as 
ashes, plaster, guano, superphosphate, or 
poudrette, may be very advantageously ap- ~ 
plied. 

Tanks for Liquid Manures.—If you have 
been so provident as to have a supply of 
liquid manure, the drainage from your sta- 
bles or cow yards, or ammoniacal liquor 
from the gas-works, you may make an appli- 
cation of this with great advantage to the 
crop. It must, however, be first diluted with 
water to a degree, that it will not injure the 
plants by contact; or, what is much better, 
if it can be carried to the grounds when rain- 
ing, scarcely any degree of strength is suffi- 
cient to injure the plants. 

Harvesting.—In many parts of England, 
the carrot is harvested only as wanted for 
use ; and this is better where the frost is not 
severe enough to injure the roots, which is 
seldom the case in the United States. The 
carrot is easily harvested, by running a light 
plow as closely as possible to the rows yet 
not injure the roots, then pull them by hand, 
and as pulled, trim off the leaves}; but by no 
means cut the crown. Better leave an ex- 
cess of top than endanger the root, which 
keeps much better when the skin is unbrok- 
en. This is a good reason for avoiding the 
use of the potato-hook, or any of the many- 
pronged forks so useful for unearthing the 
shorter roots. After remaining above ground 
long enough to remove the moisture of the 
adhering earth, they should be moved to their 
place of deposit for the winter, and thrown 
into compact heaps. These may be oblong 
or round, trussed up against a wall, or stored 
in a cool cellar, at the option of the owner ; 
but in whichever condition they are placed, 
avoidance of too much heat or frost must 
equally be studied. The proper tempera- 
ture may be secured by more or less covering 
or ventilation. Either frost or germination 
while in the heap, is equally injurious to the 
nutritive properties of carrots. If properly 
stored, they may be kept in fine feeding order 
till June. They require spreading in a cool 
dry place after April, to avoid sprouting. 

The Tops of Carrots are an excellent food 
for sheep or horned cattle, but it is better to 
mix with dry feed to prevent scouring, to 
which animals are liable that eat too freely 
of these or green beet leaves. 

Manner of Feeding.—Carrots may be fed 
raw, after cutting with a knife or a large root 
cutting box, to horses, cattle, sheep, goats, 
rabbits, and aquatic fowls ; but they are bet- 
ter when steamed or boiled, for pigs and 
poultry. No animal was ever made sick by 
eating a due quantity of carrots, and a great 
many that were sick have been made well 
by this diet. They should in no case con- 
stitute the entire food of any animal; but 
for one or two feeds per day, in connection 
with dry food, no better rations can be pro- 
vided for farm stock. We know an intelli- 
gent man who buys halt and ailing horses, 
that are worth the curing—and there are 
numberless such animals about every city, 
slightly injured by over-driving, over-feeding 
or other injury or neglect—and by plentiful 
feeding with carrots and some coarse, cheap 
forage, he speedily brings them up to a high 
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marketable value. Numberless others might 
be saved from disease and prostration by a 
moderate supply of this healthful esculent. 

Necessity of Raising more Carrots for Mar- 
ket.—The general merits or use of carrots is 
little understood as yet in America. Hence 
they are seldom raised for use beyond the 
farm where grown. We have tried in vain 
to procure them for our own use this season, 
without paying an exorbitant price for them. 

Quantity Produced per Acre.—An ordina- 
ry crop of carrots may be placed at 300 to 
400 bushels per acre, but 1,000 bushels or 
more have been raised under peculiarly fa- 
vorable circumstances. Arthur Young, as 
long ago as 1790, stated the average yield in 
Suffolk County, England, at 350 bushels, 
while Mr. Burrows’ crops averaged upwards 
of 800 bushels, weighing 42 pounds per bush- 
el, or fifteen tuns gross (33,600 pounds) per 
acre. We doubt if there would be much com- 
plaint about hard times, or want of landed 
property returning a good interest for the 
investment, if our farmers generally imitated 
these examples. 

The Cost of Raising must depend on a va- 
riety of circumstances, such as value of 
land, cost and facility of procuring manures, 
price of labor, &c. ; but we believe the value 
of the crop in the locality where. grown, will 
always afford an ample advance on the cost 
of production, as they are usually most val- 
uable where lands and manure are dearest. 
We doubt if this cost can ip any case exceed 
about sixteen cents per bushel, and in many 
instances they may be raised for ten or 
twelve. If their value were generally un- 
derstood as food for horses, thousands of 
bushels might be daily sold in the New-York 
markets, for fifty cents per bushel, thus 
leaving an ample margin for conveyance to 
market and profit to the farmer. We hope 
to see these views carried out in the vastly 
multiplied production and consumption of 
this invaluable root. - 





For the American Agriculturist. 
SELECTION OF BREEDING ANIMALS. 


Allow me, through the columns of your 
journal, to draw the attention of farmers 
more to the selection of the male animals, 
which they breed from. Let them not be 
satisfied with a bull because he is handy by, 
or because nothing is asked for his services. 
Better drive the cow two or three miles, and 
pay the price asked for athoroughbred ora 
high bred grade. The calf, if sold to the 
butcher, will fully pay the difference ; if al- 
lowed to grow up, will do much more. I 
could but remark a day or two since, when 
looking at a couple of pigs of the same breed, 
the difference between American and English 
farmers. The sire and dam of one of the 
pigs were imported. The ancestors of the 
other one were also brought from England, 
and at the time were probably as good as 
any there. The first pig was a fine-boned, 
short-legged, small-nose, well-turned animal; 
while the other was much coarser every 
way; a.good representation of her great 
grand parents, no better atany rate. A per- 


son not acquainted with the breed would not 
think them the same. 


The American had 








been satisfied with her ancestors, as they 
were when they came into his possession, 
being perfectly contented if the pigs were 
only as good as their mother. The English- 
man kept trying to improve upon them, 
and did so until now he has succeeded in 
breeding an almost perfect animal. 

There is scarcely a breeder of improved 
stock in this country, who can show animals 
of his own breeding, superior to those he 
first started with. Many of them will be 
found not even equal. 

The farmer will find it very much to his 
advantage to be very careful in selecting the 
male. Many a penny may beso made, and 
much pleasure afforded in seeing in place of 
his present long-legged, half-starved, raw- 
boned stock, easy keepers, good milkers, and 
well-shaped cows. 

The breeders’ attention may be called to 
the foregoing remarks with equal advantage. 
In selecting the male let him not be governed 
by price ; better pay for a really good ani- 
mal five times the sum asked for an indiffer- 
ent one. He will find this to be the rule, 
whether he regard it with an eye to the 
money, or with the desire to improve his 
stock. If ip the latter way, no one will deny 
it; ifin the former, experience will teach 
him, that with most people’ it is the good 
points of the father, more than those of the 





mother that sells their progeny. inst 
For the American Agriculturist. 
A POULTRY-RAISER’S EXPERIENCE. 
—@o— 


In No. 24, Vol. 13, you solicit information 
respecting the successful management of 
fowls. As I was somewhat successful in 
the business, and the way or reason why |] 
began being rather amusing, I have thought 
proper to first give you a short history of it 
as well as of how 1 subsequently managed 
them, with the results, &c. 


In the year 1837, I lived high up on the 
eastern bank of the Kennebec river, away 
down in Maine, and, although the country is 
a cold one, I really took the hen-fever (as 
breeding hens is now called), in the following 
manner, and some time after it raged in 
Massachusetts too, which makes it at first 
appear strange: At that time my business 
was supplying my neighbors and so many 
others as I could, with any and every variety 
of dry goods and groceries. As credit was 
the custom of that place, I had to charge 
first, and then collect after as best I could, 
which was generally by taking what I called 
dunning excursions among my customers. 
Having spent the entire day without success 
upon one of these occasions, I felt some- 
what wolf or waspish, as I called on my last 
customer for the amount du@me. ‘The ap- 
pearances about were such as not to give 
me hope of the least success, but I had 
made up my mind to have something, for I 
felt almost desperate, and, to add to my bad 
feelings, or to take all the hope out of me, 
my customer’s wife, with a shrill nasal voice 
that would have done credit to any vixen, 
anticipated my business, and commenced: 
“Yer needen’t to come here for nothing, for 
we’ve got nothing for yer but the old hen 
and her two chicks, there, (pointing them 
out) and yer’ll have to ketch um first; but | 
guess yer can't, for the foxes have tried a 
heap o’times, and there she is yet, good as 
ever, sO we’re safe this time from yer duns.” 
“How much for the lot?” saidI. “O! I al- 
lers gets a quarter dollara piece for my hens, 





and that’s seventy five cents for the lot, if 
yer in’arnest.” ‘* Well,” said I, ** you will, 


of course, help catch them?” “ Not a bit 
on’it, if yer catch them all yer may have 
them, but it’s all yer’ll get, anyhow.” From 
this time I had the hen-fever, for 1 am cer- 
tain that I cut some curious geometrical fig- 
ures in my. efforts to catch the old hen. She 
flew well, but run better, and, moreover, was 
blessed with excellent respiratory organs, so 
much so, that I had well nigh given up the 
chase, though I had held out to go around 
the house and hovel several times, and 
through the latter more, as well as through 
the potatoes, corn, and several other fields; 
not a foot of ground within 100 yards but 
that I had crossed, fences and stones with- 
out number were also crossed in every pos- 
sible way, until, at last, the old hen dodged 
into a rock heap, and was soon bagged with 
the two others. My fever was by this time 
very high, for within a very short period I 
had resolved to go into the business of breed- 
ing fowls, as these proved to be so good 
to lay. 

‘lwo years from that time I was settled in 
Massachusetts, with one hundred and fifty 
hens to look after, instead of debtor custom- 
ers ; nor have J ever regretted the change or 
the hen-race either. My flock consisted of 
peas, guineas, turkeys, doves, every variety 
of Polands or top-knots, creepers, all varie- 
ties and colers of common barn fowls, not 
excepting the rumpless and frizzled fowls, 
as well as the Dorkings, Games, Bantams 
and Malays. . 

A few were good, but more than four- 
fifths were worthless as layers. The guinea 
fowls that I had were shy layers, and con- 
tinually at war with the turkeys, which were 
weakly and unprofitable enough at. best. 
The pea fowls were of no profit, and cow- 
ardly except when they could catch a small 
chicken alone, and then they were sure to 
shake the life out of it. I soon found that 
early chickens would bring as much or more, 
when the size of robins, than late ones would 
when full-grown, so that with early chickens, 
squabs, and eggs, I did a very good business. 
I allowed my hens to mix, and thus got 
some mongrels that were better layers than 
the pure breed of either variety, and by se- 
lecting the best shaped and quickest grow- 
ers, having as many other good qualities as 
possible, | got a stock of nice fowls. They 
were large, plump, brightly-colored, with 
yellow legs, which in the Boston market 
was indispensible for the highest price. The 
pea and guinea fowls, with turkeys, to me 
were not profitable, and so I gave them up, 
keeping hens and doves only. 

As every fancier thinks his own stock 
best, it was natural that I should think mine 
best. None were at that time kept by me 
except such as would lay nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty eggs per year, and raise one 
brood of chickens ; their weight alive had to 
be four pounds orupwards. Such hens, well 
kept, will nett five dollars a piece per year 
for their eggs, provided the owner has a gar- 
den to cultivate, the manure of the hens, and 
the insects they will destroy, when allowed 
a proper range, will well pay for their feed, 
thus leaving the-eggs clear profit, and the 
chickens to pay for the house-room: while 
the pleasure derived from the business ought 
to be a sufficient compensation for one’s 
time. 

As to the diseases of hens I know but 
little. My chickens once had the gapes, I 
suppose, as it is called, for they were con- 
tinually opening their mouths, and a few 
died. My hens once caught the croup, or 
something like it, and a few of them died; a 
few doses of cayenne pepper, however, stop- 
ped the progress of both diseases ; and ever 
after, when there appeared any symptoms of 





and the chicks are as*good as the old ’un, 





disease among my hens, I fed them for two 
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or three days with Indian meal scalded, and 
as much of the common red pepper as they 
would eat, which never failed to restore a 
healthy appearance in my flock. But as a 
preventive, I always kept their roost-house 
well-ventilated by day, and night too; in warm 
weather, well cleaned, and often sprinkled 
with lime and plaster; and in winter, their 
roost-poles covered with cloth. For feed, 
white or yellow corn, wheat and barley in 
the fall and winter, with a plenty of clean 
water, and fresh oyster-shells pounded, and 
a good range; hens, if good, and other things 
equal, willlay 250 eggs per year apiece, or 
they did for me, and I tried the business for ten 
years. Such hens as I kept on the above 
feed would eat per day, equal in value to one 
quart of corn to every ten hens, allowing the 
corn and barley to be the same price, and 
wheat double to that of either, the hens 
having always at hand as much as they 
could eat. Barley will cause hens to be 
broody ; and hence must be fed sparingly 
except in cold weather and early winter. 
Rye will stop them from laying or anything 
else, as it is very purgative tofowls. H. 
Morristown, N.J. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
THE GLACIERS. 

It is well known that, at a certain height 
above the level of the sea, mountains are 
covered with snow throughout the year. 
This point of elevation is called “ the line of 
perpetual congelation.” Many suppose that 
the snow never melts above this line. Here- 
in is a mistake. The line of perpetual con- 
gelation is determined solely by .the fact, 
that, during a single revolution of the sea- 
sons, all the snow that falls in that year is 
melted, and no more. If the snow never 
melted, the highest mountains on the globe, 
would be continually increasing in size and 
elevation. Butsuchis not the fact. At the 
equator, the line of perpetual congelation is 
at 16,000 feet above the sea. In Swit- 
zerland, it fallsto 8,700 feet. Theline varies 
with the latitude. Every snow-clad moun- 
tain is not a glacier. The glaciers are not 
found, in all places, where the cold is suffi- 
cient to form them. They are peculiar to 
certain ranges of mountains. They fill the 
valleys among the Alps. Each glacier re- 
sembles a mighty river instantaneously con- 
gealed. Its surface corresponds with the de- 
clining bed on which it rests ; except that it 
is thrown into swells and ridges, resembling 
the waves of the ocean in a storm. It is, 
literally, a frozen torrent. The snow that 
falls upon it in winter, disappears in sum- 
mer, and the frozen current is constantly in 
motion, advancing to the plains below. How 
remarkable is this phenomenon: Its lower 
extremity is daily thrust forward into the 
green and sunny vales at the foot of the 
mountain. Immense quantities of earth and 
rocks are forced along, by this solid mass of 
ice, into the cultivated regions below. The 
glacier, therefore, is wasted at the base and 
renewed at the top. 

The progress made by these frozen 
streams varies in different valleys, and in 
different years. The‘‘ Mer de Glace” the 
largest of the Swiss glaciers, moved one 
year only 40 feet; in another year, 442 feet. 
The velocity of different portions of the 
same mass also varies. The middie moves 
faster than the sides. The lower end of the 
glacier is always invading the cultivated 
fields of the peasants. Ifthe motion beslow, 
the extremity melts away as fast as it ad- 
vances, yielding a cold, turbid stream of wa- 
ter at its base. If it moves more rapidly, it 
often presses forward a mound of earth and 
gravel and buries the arable land to a great 
depth with the debris of the mountain. 


“moraines.” Sometimes the fruits of au- 
tumn ripen within a few feet of the melting 
ice. Travelers say that they have picked 
ripe cherries from trees while standing upon 
the glacier. In 1820, at a place called, 
“* Hameau des Bois,” the glacier made a sud- 
den descent upon the arable lands,,driving 
huge blocks of granite up to the very doors 
of the inhabitants, and leaving, within a hun- 
dred yards of their homes, a formidable bul- 
wark of earth and boulders, beyond whicb all 
vegetation ceases. Huge rocks are alsocar- 
ried by these moving torrents of ice upon 
their surface; and, when they are gradually 
undermined by the thawing oftheice, they are 
pitched into the green valley below. Thus 
the citizens live in constant peril, in those 
places where this resistless foe of agricul- 
ture drives forward its desolating engines. 
The cause of the motion of glaciers has 
never been clearly ascertained. Different 
theories have been proposed to solve the 
problem. The most important of which are 
those of “dilatation” and “ gravitation.” 
According to the theory of dilatation, “the 
ice is supposed to be pressed onwards by an 
internal swelling of its parts, occasioned by 
rapid alternations of freezing and thawing of 
its parts, or rather by the formation continu- 
ally of minute crevices, into which water, 
derived from the warmth of the sun and the 
action of the air onthe surface, is introduced 
and where it is frozen by the cold of the 
glacier whose bulk it thus increases.” It is 
well known that water expands when it con- 
geals. “On the theory of gravity, the 
weight of the superincumbent mass of ice is 
the sole cause of its motion. The ice lying 
on an inclined plane or-rock, is supposed to 
slide over it, by its natural tendency to de- 
scend, aided by the action of the earth’s 
warmth, which prevents its being frozen at 
the bottom.” Lieut. Forbes, who has spent 
much time in investigating the matter, finds, 
as he thinks, insuperable objections to both 
theories, and advances a third of his own in- 
vention to-wit, “that a glacier is an imper- 
fect fluid, or a viscous body, whichis urged 
down slopes of a certain inclination, by the 
mutual pressure of its parts.” This he con- 
firms by very plausible reasons. — 





For the American Agriculturist. 
EGYPTIAN OR WINTER OATS—NEPAUL OR HIN- 
. DOSTAN BARLEY. 
—_—~o—— 

The Egyptian oats in this climate, endure 
the winter as well as wheat. I have culti- 
vated them for years. I began with two 
quarts of seed, and now have 100 acres of 
them growing. They tiller equal to rye; 
have a very strong straw ; andin my opinion 
are the best kindof oats to grow on rich land. 
I have raised 70 bushels per acre, and this 
year hope to obtain 100 bushels per acre. 

This may be a well established English 
variety of oats, yet I have not been able to 
find any that equals or resembles it. Some 
one has sugggsted it may be the Poland oat, 
changed by a southern climate. 

The Nepaul Barley has no beard or awne, 
and tillers remarkably when sown on rich 
land. Itis a spring grain, but should be 
sown early. RicuarD Perers. 

Attanta, Ga.; March 12, 1855. 


We have samples of the Egyptian oats, 
obtained from the central part of our State, 
where they have been cultivated with great 
success for several years, and yielding most 
abundantly of a heavy, nutritive grain. They 
are represented as very hardy, not liable to 
disease, and resist drouth better than the 
common oat. From the specimen of growth 
we have seen, we deem them a distinct and 


of our farmers. We have a small sheaf of 
straw with the head on in our office. The 
heads are the largest of the oat variety we 
ever saw ; they measure from 10 to 18 inches 
long. 





For the American Agriculturist. : 
DRAINING—QUACK GRASS—WHEAT MIDGE-— 
EARLY AND LATE WHEAT. 


In your paper of the 7th instant, your 
correspondent F. 1. B. says. “ Draining to 
destroy Couch, Twitch, or Quack grass, is 
out of the question. For it will grow as well 
on upland, (if not tooarid) as upon land that 
needs draining.” Your correspondent is 
right in some respects, and wrong in others. 

That draining alone will kill Quack grass, 
I know is out of the question; but without 
draining on our stiff soil, it is impossible to 
kill it, and I never saw land producing Quack 
without seeding or planting, that did not re- 
quire draining. I never saw Quack grow on 
low land, but always upon upland, with a 
cold springy subsoil. F. I. B. appears to 
labor under the same delusion of hundreds— 
I may say thousands of others—who thinks 
that upland needs no draining, when in fact 
unless the upland is drained, you can never 
thoroughly drain the adjacent low land. In 
almost all cases, the low land requires 
drains chiefly to carry off the water that 
springs on the upland, and with which the 
land is gorged in winter, spring, and fall. 
When Quack land is thoroughly drained, and 
the following season is thoroughly Zilled, 
the earth pulverizers like a sand hill, and the 
Quack roots harrow out as white and clean 
as potatoes out of a dry loam. Ifnot drained, 
you may plow, harrow, and cultivate stiff 
Quack soils for a life time, and the Quack 
will be as strong and healthy as ever. I never 
had any experience with Quack on my own 
land, but I have watched it for the last five 
years on a farm adjoining, which came in 
possession ofa friend of mine at that time. 
The former owner had been endeavoring to 
kill Quack for about twenty years—but en- 
tirely without success. Now, in five years, 
by thorough draining and good tillage, it is 
all killed, root and branch. 

I will now tell F. I. B. how he will know 
when land needs draining: Dig holes about 
two and a half feet deep in different parts of 
the fields ; put a cover over the holes so that 
rain water can not get into them, and if they 
fill with water until within afoot or so of the 
surface, in ten or twelve hours, then his land 
requires and will pay well for draining. I. 
think I hear F. I. B. and many others say, 
that those holes will fillup on any land, if 
the ground is wet at the time. But I tell 
them, that is not the case. You may dig as 
many drains as you please on dry lands, and 
they will never run water, unless the snow 
is melting on the surface. If F. I. B. had 
stood over the making of between forty and 
fifty miles of drains, as Ihavedone, he would 
be a better judge of what was wet and what 
was dry land. To the unpractised eye, 
much land that looks dry, is gorged with wa- 
ter six inches below the surface. That is 
the kind of land to produce Quack. Now 
mind that F. 1. B. says, “ for several years 
the writer lived on a farm, all of which was 
literally overrun with this pernicious grass, 
except about six acres of low pasture land. 
On all sides of this field, the Jadjacent ones 
being upland for wheat and corn, this grass 
w rankly.” I have no doubt whatever 
that if F. I. B. will go back to that upland 
for wheat and corn, and dig a drain through 
it, he will get a stream of fine, pure water, 
and if not too distant, I will accompany him, 
and lay out the draining, and pay for the 
drain if there is no run of water. 

Now for the result of draining upland. 








These hills or ridges thus formed are called 





valuable variety, well deserving the attention 
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Before the weevil or wheat-midge came, my 
drained land was noticed by every one who 
saw them, as producing far better crops of 
wheat than farms not drained, of precisely 
the same character of soils. But since the 
midge became so destructive, many farmers 
have almost given up the raising of wheat, 
excepting for their own bread—and some not 
that. Those who continued the raising of 
wheat have only got from seven toten bush- 
els per acre, when my drained land has been 
not less than twenty-three bushels per acre, 
and from that up to twenty-seven bushels 
per acre. Last seasonsome other drained 
land in this neighborhood raised fully as 
much as mine. 

I have thirty-one acres of my farm yet to 
drain, which I shall endeavor to do this sea- 
son. On drained land the wheat grows 
much earlier in spring, and ripens a few days 
earlier than undrained land, and much of it 
gets so hard that, when the midge makes its 
appearance it can not be so destructive to it 
as later wheat. Were it not for rust, I 
think wheat might be grown so late as to 
head out after the midge is gone. 

Joun JoHnsTon. 
Near Geneva, March 17, 1855. 
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Tue attention of Horticulturists is special- 
ly directed to the advertisement of the ad- 
ministrators of the late Thomas Hogg. 





HOVEY’S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH. 


EWEEEE | 
In looking over the advertising columns, 
we are glad to see that the famous Concord 
grape is put down to three dollars each, and 
by the dozen to two dollars. This, we have 
no doubt, willbe much better econonomy 
for the producer, and certainly much more 
satisfactory to the purchaser. Vines at five 
dollars each must be dull of sale, even 
though they were warranted to bear golden 
clusters the same season they were set out. 
A few verdant gentlemen, who believe all 
that is told them, would buy of course, even 
at double that price.~ But the mass of fruit- 
growers prefer to wait. A plant so easily 
and so rapidly multiplied as the vine, can be 
furnished cheaper than almost anything else 
sent out from the nursery. 

The leader is upon the importance of deep 
cultivation. A contrast is drawn between 
our. American climate and that of Great 
Britain, showing that the average tempera- 
ture of our summer months is several de- 
grees higher than theirs, while we have on 
an average 15 more inches of rain in a sea- 
son. Our rains fall principally in spring and 
autumn, before and after vegetation is in its 
highest activity. There, the rains fall in 
moderate and drizzling showers, often for 
several days in succession. Our summer 
weather is much more clear, our atmosphere 
more dry, and the heat of the sun intense. 
Deep and thorough trenching of the soil is 
recommended as the only effectual remedy 
for these infelicities of climate. 

We are happy to add our testimony to this 
recommendation. The very best invest- 
ment we ever made in garden implements, 
was a trenching spade with which the soil 
could be worked from twenty inches to two 


depth we have reached astonishing results 
in the root and cabbage crops. This deep 
working of the soil turns the drouth itself to 
good account, and renders mulching an irri- 
gation less necessary, or if used, more effi- 
cacious. During adry spell, and in trenched 
ground, roots strike deeper in search of food 
and moisture, become more‘extensively ram- 
ified, and sooner find the rich loam and ma- 
nure intermingled with the soil. We never 


drouth of last summer, in an old gravel pit, 
where the soil was three feet or more deep. 
Capillary attraction is increased, and evapo- 
ration from the cold, damp earth below is 
increased. It is also a great safeguard 
against excessive rains. The more rain, the 
more heat, ammonia, carbonic acid, and other 
organic elements are left in the soil as it 
descends. The trenched and porous soil 
holds water like a sponge, notwithstanding 
the drainage. It retains or can command 
enough for the wants of vegetation. 

Trenching, or its substitute, subsoil plow- 
ing, is one of the great wants of our gardens 
and cultivated fields. The cold, wet lands, 
with their deep black soils, are often the 
richest on the farm in all the elements of 
fertility, and only need drainage and thor- 
ough working to yield great crops. 

Wilson Flagg has an article on illusive 
distances and magnitudes in his usual happy 
vein. It is artistic, too much so for the 
common reader perhaps, going into the 
philosophy of laying out grounds so as to 
coax the owner of a few acres and his visi- 
tors into the belief, that he is the proprietor 
of an extensive domain. Grounds may be 
so improved, or so let alone, if Nature has 
been happy in her work, that they will seem 
much more extensive thanthey are. If we 
would imitate nature, we must draw no per- 
fect mathematical lines or figures, and the 
approximations to them shouldbe few. Our 
own country is full of these charming land- 
scapes, and perhaps no other country on earth 
has received so many external advantages, 
and such a variety of scenery from the hand 
of nature. We need not visit England to 
study and learn the work we have to do; 
for nature, who is the only correct teacher, 
is here before us, undespoiled as in the 
mother country, by the vagaries of ostenta- 
tious improvers. The English artists in 
landscape have made only a few advances 
towards what may be styled the natural sys- 
tem of laying out grounds. 

Our landscapes, which nature has made so 
beautiful, ought to be preserved, from the 
besom of “enterprize,” which is so rapidly 
sweeping them away. ‘They are numerous 
and characteristic in these old houses which 
have been long occupied almost exclusively 
by farmers, and which have not been ex- 
posed to the ravages of a more advanced 
civilization, for what the Goths and Vandals 
were to the cities of Greece and Rome, the 
enterprizing classes of the Anglo-Americans 
are to all these beautiful haunts of the Rural 
Deities. They lay in ruins, with remorse- 
less sacrilege, every object that would de- 
light the heart of a true lover of nature, and 


raised so fine carrots as during the fierce 
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plains, as if their ravages were proofs of 
their civilization. 

Andrew Gray has an article on the gar- 
dens of the south, and speaks for the latitude 
of Savannah. Oranges and lemons grow 
luxuriantly, but are liable, in severe winters, 
to be killed down to the ground. Their 
roots survive, and throw up shoots six or 
eight feet ina season. Pears are uncertain. 
They often blossom in January, and the 
young fruit is killed by the frosts of Feb- 
ruary and March. They blossom again in 
October, and are again cut off by the frosts 
of November. The foreign varieties of the 
plum are subject to the same calamity. The 
peach is short-lived, but does well while it 
lasts. Pomegranates thrive well. Summer 
apples mature, but none are grown that keep 
well. Apricots are like the plums, and 
olives have been tried, and the experiment 
encourages the hope that olive oil may be 
raised in this country. Figs are the certain 
fruit in the south, and sometimes two crops 
are gathered. This is certainly a rather 
beggarly account of the orchard fruits of the 
south, and we think some Yankee fruit-grow- 
er, trained in the vicinity of Boston, might 
find a wide field of usefulness in that region. 
Pomological science would probably,do much 
to remedy these difficulties of climate. 

The article on the improved varieties of 
the shellbark furnishes valuable suggestions. 
This delicious nut may be improved in size, 
and, by the experiments on record in regard 
to other nuts and fruits, we may look for 
shellbarks a few years hence as large as 
hen’s eggs—indeed, the “‘ Perkiomen” shell- 
bark, a native of Pennsylvania, which has 
been noticed by Dr. Brinckle in his horti- 
cultural reports, is nearly of that size al- 
ready. A specimen measures an inch and 
three-quarters long, one and five-eighths 
wide, and one thick, or fourinches round one 
way, and four and a half the other. Let our 
horticultural societies take the hint, offer 
premiums for the finest hickory nuts, to be 
distributed among those who will plant and 
grow them. The nut is the richest of all 
indigenous to the north, and its improve- 
ment is an object worthy of the attention of 
our fruit-growers. 








ORIGIN OF THE OPAL. 
——_o—— 
A dew-drop came, with a spark of flame 
He had caught from the sun’s last ray, 
To a violet’s breast, where he lay at rest, 
Till the hours brought back the day. 


The rose look’d down, with a blush and frown, 
But she smiled all at once to view 

Her own bright form, with its colormg warm, 
Reflected back by the dew. 


Then the stranger took a stolen look, 
At the sky so soft and blue, 

And a leaflet green, with a silvery sheen, 
Was seen by the idler too. 


A cold north-wind, as he thus reclined, 
Of a sudden raged around, ' 
And a maden fair, who was walking there, 
Next morning an opal found ! 
Rose Rivers. 





«« When is a broker,” queried Jimmy Grimes, 
‘ Like to a vagrant in the olden times ?” 
“*D’ye give it up !—Well, when by fortune’s shocks 
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The poor unfortunate gets ‘stuck in stocks?” 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
CLIMBERS, 


Spring has come with its gentle influences, 
and its balmy breath, and is inviting us to 
leave our warm rooms and enjoy the open 
air. The bluebirds have given their first 
concerts, and right gladly have they been 
welcomed. The buds are swelling; and 
every thing indicates that a busy time is 
near. 

I have been out examining the vines that 
clamber around the porch, and away up al- 
most to the point of the gable, and which 
makes our cottage so cheerful in the sum- 
mer, and are an ornament even in the win- 
ter. 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure of re- 
commending to others who have hitherto 
neglected the planting of vines, to neglect 
it no longer. There is nothing, that with so 
little expense, will aid so much to the beau- 
ty of a place, and give it sucha home-like, 
comfortable air. It requires a long time for 
trees to grow, but a honeysuckle, or a rose, 
will, intwo years, nicely shade the windows, 
and prevent that bare look which a house al- 
ways has that is not surrounded,by trees, or 
embowered in climbing plants. 

It is not necessary to have an expensive 
trellis for their support. A cedar shorn of 
its limbs to within a few inches of the trunk, 
answers every purpose, and, in most situa- 
tions, is far prettier than anything more ar- 
tificial in its form. If cedar can not be ob- 
tained, any wood which does not readily de- 
cay will answer. 

The honeysuckles are among our prettiest 
and most hardy climbers. They have 
abundance of foliage, which is of the great- 
est importance, and their flowers are very 
ornamental. There are many varieties. 
The scarlet and the yellow trumpet honey- 
suckles are extremely beautiful, and flower 
through the whole of the summer, and in 
autumn their bright red berries are decidedly 
ornamental. The hummingbirds love to 
visit them, and many a delicious sip do they 
enjoy in the deep cups of the brilliantly-col- 
o-ed, trumpet-shaped flowers. Their want 
of fragrance is their only deficiency, but still 
I should be very unwilling to part with them. 
I never weary looking at the exquisite beauty 
of> these flowers. They are unrivaled in 
grace of form, and in their rich and per- 
fect hues. 

The sweet-scented monthly honeysuckle 
is very desirable, and, like those I have 
mentioned, continues in blossom through 
the summer, and until late in autumn. The 
coral honeysuckle is very pretty, and so is 
the white. 

The Chinese honeysuckle is my especial 
favorite. It is a sub-evergreen. In shel- 
tered situations, and ina moderate winter, 
it retains its foliage through the year—even 
the long, cold winter, to which we have just 
said good bye, has not entirely stripped 
mine of their leaves—it is perfectly hardy, 
grows rapidly and to a great height. Its 
mode of flowering is unlike the trumpet 
honeysuckle, being in pairs or threes. It is 
exceedingly fragrant, filling the air with the 
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spring and autumn, the whole plant being 
then almost completely covered with flow- 
ers. Its greatest recommendation, however, 
is its foliage, which is of a dark green, and 
more abundant than that of any other variety 
with which I am acquainted. I have some- 
times planted this, and the scentless trumpet 
honeysuckles together—thus securing the 
foliage and fragrance of the one, and the 
showy flowers of the other. 

. These honeysuckles may be obtained of 
gardeners at low prices—the trumpet at not 
more than a York shilling a plant, the others, 
I think, are a little higher. 

Climbing roses are of great beauty, though 
they are short-lived. The multiflora blos- 
soms early and profusely, it is a red rose. 
The Queen of the Prairie and Baltimore 
Belle are both very beautiful—one blossom- 
ing a little later than the other. The 
Grevell rose is larger and fuller, but does 
notrun so high. Their are a great variety 
of Prairie roses, very handsome, and deserv- 
jng a place around every dwelling, where 
there is room for themto grow. The stems 
of the higher climbing roses are apt to be- 
come somewhat bare ; for this reason, when 
wishing to shade a porch, I have planted the 
Chinese honeysuckle near them. 

The Wistaria is another vine which de- 
serves mention. It runs high, and is loaded 
in summer with long racemes of purple 
flowers. I purchased one of these plants 
four years ago, this spring, expecting to see it 
immediately reward my care by running up 
over the bay window. But it did not grow 
more than a few inches the first summer; the 
second season it did no better, and I became 
entirely discouraged, supposing it never 
would be a vine, and purchased another 
plant. The third year my Wistaria grew 
twelve or fifteen feet, and the coming season 
I hope to see it laden with blossoms. The 
other Wistaria grew well the first year. 

The Madeira vine is a pretty annual climb- 
er. The leaf is_thick and glossy, and the 
flower is finely perfumed. The tubers cost 
only a few cents. 

There are many other valuable climbers, but 
I have mentioned only such as I have planted 
myself, and can recommend from personal 
knowledge. The American woodbine, the 
Nunipet creeper, and the Ivy, do well on 
stone or brick houses, but are rather objec- 
tionable on those made of wood, on account 
of the way in which they attach themseives. 
The daughters in families can do much to 
beautify their houses, if they are interested 
in doing do, and can most of them doubtless 
obtain what assistance they may need, from 
a father, or elder brother. I am sure they 
can accomplish the planting of vines and or- 
namental shrubs if they attempt it. It re- 
quires only a little determination and a wil- 
lingness to exert themselves. If they can 
not have help, they can use a spade, or a 
hoe with their ownhands. They would feel 
abundantly repaid for their labor by the im- 
provement they would effect. 
Morning-glories and scarlet runners are by 
no means to be despised, if nothing better 
can be obtained. If I could get nothing else, 


and about the porch, before I could consent 
to have my dwelling entirely unadorned by 
nature. Anna Hope. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR THE LOCUST 
BORER. 
——~o— 


‘Prone on his grievous deadly scathe, dauntless 
We'll beard the victim in his very den.” 


In many localities in central and western 
New- York, the yellow locust has been entire- 
ly destroyed by the borer ; so that many farm- 
ers have abandoned the idea of growing it, 
either for timber, or ornament. The yellow 
locust is a beautiful tree for ornamental 
purposes, and valuable fortimber—being very 
durable. It grows very rapidly, and makes - 
a fine, clean shade-tree about the dwelling. 
It flourishes remarkably well in our climate, 
both on the hard and barren uplands, and in 
the fertile vallies. But, since it is so liable 
to be destroyed by the borer, it seems, in a 
measure, incumbent on those who have been 
successful, in repelling or destroying the 
borer, and protecting their trees from his 
ravages, to communicate the facts, through 
the medium of agricultural journals to the 
public, that those who have the yellow locust 
on their premises, where the borer has not 
yet made his appearance, may be prepared 
for his aggressions ; and that those who have 
been so unfortunate, asto have them all de- 
stroyed, which is the case in many parts, 
may again plant the seed, with the assurance 
that they may be secured from destruction 
by the borer. 

The locust borer springs from eggs, which 
are deposited by a beetle, in the bark of the 
living tree, in the month of July, where they 
remain until the ensuing spring, when they 
hatch, and commence their depredations, in 
the shape of a little white grub, at first not 
more than one-twentieth of an inch in length. 
The beetle seldom ascends a tree. to depos- 
it eggs, more than from six to ten feet in 
height. Two or three warm days in April, 
and some times in May, according to the lo- 
cality, will hatch all the eggs which have 
been deposited ; and the little grub, or borer, 
may be examined by any one, between the 
epidermis and the parenchyma, or the outer 
and middle layers of the bark ofa tree. But 
they increase in size very rapidly ; and if 
the weather is warm, they will, in afew days 
work through the parenchyma and the cor- 
tical layers, into the living,wood, where they 
are, in a measure, beyond our reach, unless 
the tree be very much haggled and wounded 
in getting atthem. After they have been at 
work a few days, we can readily discov- 
er the exact point, where they may be found, 
by observing where the sap oozes out, and 
by the very fine bark and wood-like saw- 
dust, which they work out of their holes. 

Many have endeavored to exterminate 
them, by thrusting the blade of a penknife, 
or pointed wire into their holes; and have 
recommended the practice as effectual ; but 
their course is often so tortuous—many times 
turning at aright angle—that it is often im- 
possible to touch them, even when they may 
be within reach of the instrument. Many 
have recommended washing the trees with 
spirits of turpentine, and injecting it into their 
holes—which is, probably just about as ef- 
fectual as the oft-recommended application 
of human urine. 

Should it reach them—which is a matter 
of doubt, on account of their course being 
almost always upwards, seldom or never 
downward—such fluids might cause them to 
squirm and writhe in great agony, but would 
not destroy them. 

Those who have experimented with in- 
sects, know very well, that in almost every 
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ceedingly tefiacious of life; and that often, 
the most pungent odors, and offensive perfu- 
mery, and sharp penetrating liquids, applied 
externally, appear totally ineffectual for 
there immediate destruction; and that me- 
chanical violence in the majority of instan- 
ces, is the only efficient, and often the only 
feasible mode of destruction. Ifthe locust 
borer worked downwards, we might hope 
with some assurance that fluids applied to a 
tree, as a wash, might reach it by setting in 
its holes ; but the reverse of this is the re- 
sult; and, furthermore, the bark being very 
porous and spongy, readily absorbs such 
liquids. 

The locust borer made its first appearance 
on my farm, in the spring of 1853. I have 
a number of fine trees in my yard ; and when 
I first discovered them at work, they were 
most of them in the wood, or about entering 
the wood of the trees. Determined on their 
destruction, I immediately applied the blade 
of- my knife, harness awls, crooked and 
straight wires, and ,in many instances, cut 
holes into the trees an inch deep, and two 
inches in diameter—following the course of 
the borer—before it could be found. But not- 
withstanding all my most persevering efforts, 
many escaped. Inthe spring of 1854, after 
we had had a few warm days, every locust 
tree was wet with sap. Immediately, with 
the drawing knife to cut off the rough bark, 
and a wagon maker’s spoke-shave to smooth 
it, and to work ontrees where the epidermis 
was very thin, and with firming chissels and 
gouges to cut out the epidermis from the 
depressions of the trees near the ground, 
every tree was completely denuded of the 
outer bark, and the parenchyma laid com- 
pletely bare, for eight or ten feet high. This 
was covered with dark spots, where the 
borer had hatched, as thickly as the spots on 
the face of a man who has had the small 
pox. ‘Thousands and thousands of the little 
victims scarcely perceptible to the naked 
eye, were destroyed in the operation. 


After the trees had been treated in this 
manner, they were all smeared witha lorica- 
tion, consisting of about one part of linsed 
oil, and two or three of pitch, (resin, or 
“rosum,” isas good, but more costly) well 
mingled together, in an iron or tin kettle, 
over a moderate fire, and applied to the tree 
boiling hot, witha painter’s brush. If one 
has asmall portable furnace to carry from 
tree to tree, to keep this composition 
constantly boiling hot, it would facilitate 
the operation very much. It is very 
important that it be kept hot; because it 
works much better—adheres better—and can 
be put on. more evenly. The operator, in 
applying it, must work very lively, holding 
the. vessel which contains it, close to the 
tree ; and dip the brush often, and spread it 
as quickly as possible. If itis applied when 
cold, inorder to get any of it to adhere it 
must be applied three times as thickly as is 
necessary ; and when it is very thick, it is 
more liable to cleave off. A thin film—say 
one twentieth of an inch thick—is better 
than if it were one eight of an inch thick. 
It is not necessary to be very exact in the 
proportions of pitch and oil. It needs to be 
hard enough so that it will not be melted by 
the sun. When applying it if it does not be- 
come hard in twenty or thirty minutes, and 
settles down the tree in ridges, more pitch 
must beadded. If it hardens before it can be 
spread, more oil must be poured in. Raw 
oil is better than boiled. Care must be ex- 
ercised not to let it ignite, when over the 
fire—as it is very inflammable. The pitch 
should be broken up in fine pieces before the 
oil is mixed with it. In heating, it should 


not be allowed to hoilwery highly. 

The main object of this lorication orecoat- 
ing is, to furnish the tree with an artificial 
epidermis, which will protect it from the in- 








fluence of the sun and weather; and which 
will prevent the beetle from depositing its 
eggs in the bark. That which was applied 
to my trees prevented a smooth unbroken 
surface, until late in August—when the day 
of the beetie was over—when by the en- 
largement of the trees, of course it became 
full of cracks, up and down the bodies. But 
it adheres as firmly now as when it was 
first applied. A very smooth epidermis 
was formed beneath; and when the warm 
weather comes on, I intend to smear them 
again. 

It may appear to’many like a hazardous 
operation, to shave off the epidermis of a 
living tree, and apply this boiling-hot liquid 
to the tender bark; but every one of ny 
trees, treated in this manner, grew luxuriant: 
ly the past season; and I have no apprehen- 
sions of seeing avestige of the borer the 
coming season. f 

The doubting and incredulous may test 
its efficiency ; for it is exceedingly feasible. 
Ten or fifteen minutes to one tree, is all that 
is necessary to perform the work thorough- 
ly. After a few warm days, the borer will 
commence its work. Let the yellow locusts 
be saved now. S. Epwarps Topp. 

Laxe-River, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 





ON THE ORIGIN OF APHIDES. 
BY MR. PETER MAKENZIE, WEST PLEAN. 


We are informed by some philosophers, 
that a mind without immediate employment 
naturally recurs to the past or future. The 
reflector finds that he was happy, and knows 
that he cannot be so now. He sees that he 
may yet be happy, and wishes the hour was 
come. ‘Thus every period of his continuance 
is miserable, except that very short one of 
immediate gratification. We would tell 
such persons to engage in some department 
of gardening, and there will be no fear but 
they will get an abundance of employment 
all the year round, which will increase their 
happiness, and banish misery from their 
minds. 

At this season they may have an opportu- 
nity of knowing much about the small yet 
powerful enemies that injure many of our 
cultivated plants, we mean the aphides, or 
plant-lice. In their destructiveness to grow- 
ing crops, they are placed by some next to 
the locusts of warm climates, and farmers 
and gardeners annually suffer considerable 
losses by their depredations. Yet we are in- 
formed that a knowledge of their history is 
but very imperfectly diffused among those 
who suffer most from those minute enemies. 
We may have many things to say about 
them, but the following account of their fe- 
cundity and rapid increase may be new to 
some of your readers. 

The double mode of reproduction in the 
plant-lice, suppesed by Dr. Darwin to resem- 
ble the buds and seeds of trees, will serve to 
account for the very astonishing increase of 
these insects. Dr. Richardson, inthe plant- 
louse of the rose, reckons in one season ten 
generations, each generation averaging fifty 
individuals ; so that, by multipiying 50 nine 
times by itself, one egg will give origin to 
the almost incredible number of 25,065,093,- 
750,000,000,000. To this must be added the 
number of eggs laid by the tenth generation 
before winter, for the renewal of their prog- 
eny the following season. M. Reaumer, 
however, on the observations of M. Bonnet, 
reckons 90 for the first generation from a 
single mother ; and reckoning that each of 
these produces 90 more, the second genera- 
tion will be 8,100, and the third will be 729,- 
000, the fourth will be 65,610,000, and the 
fifth will be 5,904,900,000; the ninth genera- 
tion in this case would be 350,970,489,000,- 
000,000. That this calculation is founded on 
the best ascertained facts, appears from the 
experiments of M. Bonnet, to which we 





have above referred ; and he has been so 
particular as to record the day and hour of 
each individual insect. In one of his jour- 
nals we find 95 plant-lice produced from one 
mother between the Ist and 2ist of June; 
in another, 90 plant-lice from the 36th of May 
to the 15th of June. M. Latreille, a high 
authority, states the increase at 25 young 2 
day from the same mother ; though, on look- 
ing over M. Bonnet’s tables, we find the num- 
bers never exceed ten, and are usual- 
ly from four to six young a day; so that, 
supposing the facts relate to the same species, 
there must be some mistake in M. Latreille’s 
statement. 

Even, however, at the lowest estimate, the 
rate of increase is almost inconceivable, and 
hence, we need not wonder that these in- 
sects sometimes appear in such numbers as 
to obscure the air. 

“On the Ist of August,” says White of 
Selborne, “ about half an hour after three in 
the afternoon, the people of Selborne were 
surprised by a shower of Aphides, which fell 
in these parts. They who were walking the 
streets at that time found themselves cov- 
ered with these insects, which settled also 
on the tres and gardens, and blackened all 
the vegetables where they alighted. These 
armies, no doubt, were then in a state of 
emigration, and shifting their quarters, and 
might, perhaps, come from the great hop 
plantations of Kent and Sussex, the wind 
being that day at north. They were ob- 
served at the same time at Farnham, and all 
along the vale at Alton. 

To a gardener this must appear frightful. 
It, however, teaches one useful lesson; at 
the sight of one insect in a house or frame of 
plants, strongly fumigate with tobacco, or 
dip the plant overhead in a strong solution 
of tobacco-water. The genuiue liquid may 
be bought at the tobacco manufacturers, at 
but a few pence per gallon.—Floricultural 
Cabinet. 


MANUFACTURE OF PORT WINE. 


A London paper gives the following ac- 
count of the mannerin which port wine ‘is 
manufactured : 

When port is required to be manufactured, 
two separate processes are deliberately and 
systematically gone through; first, the wine 
itself is made, and then the bottles are pre- 
pared into which the liquor is to be transfer- 
red. When the mixture itself is deficient in 
the fragrancy peculiar to the grape, a bou- 
quetis contributed by means of sweet scented 
herbs, by orris-root, elder flowers, or laurel 
water. A vinous odor is sometimes im- 
parted by small quantities of the liquid known 
as ‘the oil of wine.” The pleasant juice of 
the sloe imparts a port-like roughness to 
the compound, and sawdust or oak bark ef- 
fect the same purpose. A fruity taste is 
given by a tincture of raisins, and the rich 
ruby color has probably once flowed in the 
vessels of the sandal-wood tree. 

But the bottles have to be crusted. This 
is done by tincture of catechu and- sulphate 
of lime. The corks are steeped ina decoc- 
tion of Brazil wood, and the very casks are 
prepared with a layer of cream of tartar, 
which is formed at the bottom in glittering 
crystals. Thus a pipe of port which was 
young in the morning is made to fall into ex- 
treme old age in the course of the afternoon. 
These are no éxaggerations, and the follow- 
ing has been given as the chemical analysis 
of a bottle of cheap port wine, though for 
obvious reasons we suppress the quantities : 
Spirits of wine, cider, sugar, alum, tartaric 
acid, and a decoction of logwood. In most 
instances, when the wine is not manufac- 
tured in this country, the consumer is vic- 
timized by a three-fold adulteration. The 
exporter adulterates, the importer adulter- 
ates, and finally the retail dealer adulterates 
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We occasionally send a number to persons 
who are not subscribers. This issometimes 
done as a compliment, and in other cases to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
if convenient show them to a neighbor. 





LOOK OUT FOR THE GOLDEN STREAMS. 


Tue spring rains are upon us; the ma- 
nures accumulated in the yards during the 
winter are becoming rotted so that they dis- 
solve in water; and from ten thousand of 
these yards, all over the country, are now 
flowing yellow streams of golden liquid— 
golden not in color alone. but go!den in value 
if treasured and used upon hungry soils, in- 
stead of being lost in roadside ditches and 
running streams. In our lectures we have 
often stated, that five barrels of water, after 
being leached through a cart-load of rotted 
manure, contain more plant-food than all 
that is left behind. This is a positive truth, 
generally speaking, and yet how few farm- 
yards are so arranged that their contents are 
not actually washed by more than five bar- 
rels of water to each cart-load. 

It is not uncommon for a barrel of rain- 
water to fall upon every plot of ground two 
feet square, during the months of April and 
May, and often the amount greatly exceeds 
this. Now though some of this evaporates, 
yet in most yards the greater portion runs 
off, carrying with it the very richest part of 
the manures. From a comparatively small 
yard this wasted liquid is fully equal in val- 
ue to a tun of the best Peruvian guano, cost- 
ing $50. Last week a farmer purchased in 
this city four tuns of guano for $200, when 
we know that, during the past and present 
month, he has lost from his yard by washing 
of rains, what would have been equal to six 
tuns of guano, if there had been a small out- 
lay in properly saving it. We would not 
discourage the use of Peruvian guano—for 
in nine cases out of ten it pays a first-rate 
profit—but our motto is, first save and use 
the home-made “ guano.” 

How to Save this Liguid.—Put all kinds of 
manure under cover, as fast as produced. 
Pile it up under a shed; or, if shed-room is 
scarce, place it in heaps where water will 
not run upon it, and cover with any old 
boards or slabs—with anything that will 
shed off the bulk of the rain-water. A good 
arrangement is to put up a few crotched 
stakes, with poles across them ; cover these 
with boards, or lay on rails ‘slanting’ and cover 
them with straight straw, held on by another 
layer of rails or poles. Under this extem- 
pore covering throw every particle of animal 
droppings, straw litter, &c. Such work 
pays. Any one having twenty animals can 
afford to hire one man to take care of the 
manure. One gill of manure washings, 
placed in 2 hill of corn, will give it such a 


start that it can afterwards take care of itself 
and produce a large yield. If the manure is 
preserved unwashed, this valuable portion 
will be retained, and be ready to supply the 
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first wants of the plant. We repeat, “ look 
out for the golden streams,” and do it now 
if not already done. 





REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ar 

Curcutio—J. Mason, Ulster County.—The 
Matthews remedy, so much talked about, re- 
mains in statu guo. The committee have 
taken another year to think about it and try 
it. We have not much faith in its success. 
See page 118, vol. xii. 


Lime Queries—S. Ramsey, Tenn.—On a 
“ loose black soil with a gray bottom,” and 
indeed on any soil, lime may be sown broad- 
cast and plowedin. The best plan, however, 
is to sow it upon the plowed surface and 
work it in with a harrow, or cultivator. The 
end to be aimed at is to get the lime incor- 
porated as thoroughly and uniformly as pos- 
sible with the soil several inches in depth. 

The quantity and time of application de- 
pends much upon the condition of the soil. 
If it is dry, warm, and light, the application 
may immediately precede planting or sowing. 
On such soils a small quantity is need- 
ed, say 5 to 25 bushels per acre, acording to 
lightness of soil. On wet, heavy soils, the 
longer the time allowed for the lime to act, 
the better. Sothe amount may be profita- 
bly increased to from 30 to 50 or more bush- 
els per acre, depending upon the coldness, 
“ sourness,” &c. 

It should be kept in mind that the effect of 
lime is to decompose (or decay) the vegeta- 
ble matter in the soil; and that too large 
quantities upon a dry, light soil may do this 
too rapidly. See vol. xii, page 193, first 
column. 


Dissotvine Bones—E. Sandford, Steuben 
County, N. Y.—Answer in a week or two. 
In the mean time see vol. xi, page 113, and 
vol xii, page 56, in both of which places this 
subject is treated of at length. 

Ferrti.izers, Forreign—Wim. H. W., Mas- 
sachusetts.—An article will appear on this 
subject soon. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


——— 


This society held their annual meeting at 
Washington, D. C., commencing on the 21st 
ult. Twenty-six States were represented 
by accredited delegates from State and Coun- 
ty societies. The exercises opened with an 
address from the President of the society, 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in which he re- 
capitulated the operations of the society du- 
ring the past year. This address was well 
received, and has been printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution. 

A variety of resolutions, &c., were dis- 
cussed, an address delivered in the evening, 
by the venerable George Washington Park 
Custis, after which the officers and commit- 
tees were entertained at the National Hotel 
with a sumptuous repast by Col. C. B. Cal- 
vert, the proprietor of “ Riversdale.” On 
the second day, Mr. King, of New-York, re- 





ported from the nominating committee, con- 
sisting of one from each State, and the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for 1865: 
PRESIDENT. 
Marsnatu P. Wixper, of Massachusetts. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
John D. Lang, Maine. J. T. Worthington, Ohio. 


H. F. French, N. H. B. Gratz. Ky. 
Fred. Holbrook, Vt. M. P. Gentry, Tenn. 
B. V. French, Mass. Jos. Orr, Ind. 


Jas, J. Cooke, R. I. 
John T. Andrew, Conn. 
Henry Wagner, N. Y. 
Isaac Cornell, N. J. 
Isaac Newton, Pa. 
C. H. Hoicomb, Del. 
H. G. S. Key, Md. 
G. W. P. Custis, Va. 
Henry K. Burgwyn, N.C. 
James Hopkinson, 8. C. 
D. A. Reese, Ga. 
A. P. Hatch, Ala. 
A. G. Brown, Miss. 
J.D. B. DeBow, La. 
Gen. Whitfield, Kansas. 
EXECUTIVE 
John A. King, N. Y. 
C. B. Calvert, Md. A. Watts, Ohio. 
A. L. Elwyn, Penn. John Jones, Del. 
J. Wentworth, Illinois. 
SECRETARY. 
Ww. S. Kine, Boston, Mass. 
TREASURER. 

B. B. Frencu, Washington, D. C. 

On a report of the eexcutive committee, 
Dr. Elwyn, of Penn., Henry Wager, of New- 
York, Dr. W. T. G. Morton, of Mass., Col. 
Anthony Kimmel, of Md.,and Chas. L. Flint, 
of Mass., were appointed delegates to attend 
the coming Industrial Exhibition at Paris. 

A great variety of reports were read, which 
will be embodied in the forthcoming volume 
of the proceedings of the society. This will 
be furnished to the members, and will of 
itself amply repay the expense of member- 
ship. We defer further reference to the do- 
ings of the society till the reception of the 
Official record of transactions. 


J. A. Kinnicutt, Ml. 
Thos. Allen, Mo. 

T. B. Flournoy, Ark. 

J. C. Holmes, Mich. 
Jackson Morton, Fla. 
T.G. Rusk, Texas. 

J. W. Grimes, Iowa. 

B. C. Eastham, Wis. 

J. M. Horner, Cal. 

Jos. H. Bradley, D. C. 
S. M. Baird, New-Mexico. 
H.H. Sibley, Minnesota. 
Joseph Lane, Oregon. 

J. L. Hayes, Utah. 

Mr. Giddings, Nebraska. 
COMMITTEE. 

B. Perley Poor, Mass. 





Persons wishing information as to buying, 
selling, leasing or renting -farms, securing 
laborers, procuring situations and the like, 
will do well to consult our weekly adver- 
tising columns, where they will be likely to 
meet with something of interest. 





Goop Mitxers.—Mr. B. H. Andrews, of 
Waterbury, Conn., informs us that one of 
his Devon cows made 9 lbs. 6 oz. butter in 
seven successive days, and another cow 
yielded, in the season of 1851, 210 Ibs. of 
butter, and raised a calf till three months 
old. 


ENGRAVINGS For THE AmERICAN Herp Book. 
—As numerous inquiries are made of us in 
respect to these, we desire to say, that all 
such should be addressed to L. F. Allen, 
Black Rock, Erie Co., N. Y. The party 
who wishes to have his animals appear in 
this volume, must be at his own expense for 
the sketching and engraving, as it is for his 
own interest entirely that his own animals 
appear in the Herd Book. 








$43> Our thanks are especially due to cor- 
respondents for their numerous. favors, and 
we solicit their continuance. We have a 
number of communications on hand which 
will soon appear, 
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CHEMISTRY 
FOR SMALL AND LARGE BOYS AND GIRLS, 
——~—— 
CHAPTER Ix. 

Hydrogen—Symbol H—Atomic Weight 1. 
75. In the figure below we have an illus- 
tration of the manner of catching or retain- 
ing hydrogen as fast as it is set at liberty 
from the oxygen, with which it is combined 
to form water. This apparatus is very sim- 
ple, and any one of our readers can make it. 





For ordinary experiments the bottle may 
be of any kind of glass, and of any shape 
and size, though one holding about a pint, 
having a wide-mouth neck, is more conve- 
nient. We have used large vials, syrup, 
pepper-sauce, common junk, and beer bot- 
tles. Through a tightly-fitting cork a hole 
is made for inserting the small bent tube a. 
This tube may be of lead pipe, glass, tin, or 
even of wood. Our first gas tube (which we 
used on the farm where we could get no 
other) was a long hollow reed, which bent 
easily. The most convenient tube is one of 
small lead pipe. Care should be taken to 
have it fit tightly in the cork, The opening 
through the cork may be made with a round 
file or burning iron. The vessel 4 may be a 
deep tin pan or wash-dish, or a small tub, 
bucket, or pail, filled nearly full of water. 
Cis atumbler filled with water, standing 
bottom upward in the water, but raised from 
the bottom of the vessel far enough for the 
crooked tube to go under its edge. 

To use this apparatus, the cork is taken 
out, a handful of small slips of zinc are put 
in, then water enough added to cover them, 
and finally a little sulphuric acid (common 
oil of vitriol) is slowly poured in from a vial 
or bottle, until bubbles begin to rise quite 
rapidly. The cork with the tube through it, 
is now pressed firmly into its place. The 
hydrogen gas that is formed, having no oth- 
er place of escape, goes over through the 
tube,’and escapes under the tumbler at c; and 
rises up and takes the place of the water, 
just as air would, should you take one end of 
a tube in your mouth and blow under the 
tumbler. But there is considerable air in 
the tube and bottle, and on this account a 
good many bubbles should be allowed to 
escape before the end of the tube is put un- 
der the inverted tumbler. 

You can fill a bottle or glass jar, or any 
other vessel, with gas in the same manner. 
First fill the vessel with water, and place 
the hand or a piece of pasteboard over its 
mouth, to prevent air from entering while 
you are turning it bottom upward into the 
water over the end of the tube at c. You 
will see that the water keeps the air from 
mingling with the gas. 

We have been thus particular in describing 
’ this simple apparatus, because it will serve 
for producing and collecting other gasses or 
air-like substances. 


76. When you have a tumbler filled with 
hydrogen gas, you can raise it up gently 
from the surface of the water, and the gas 
will remain in it for some time, because it is 
so much lighter than the-air (70) ; but after 
a time it will become mingled with it, be- 
cause the air is always in motion. If you 
turn the tumbler right side up, the hydrogen 
gas will instantly rise up, and the heavier 
air sink into the tumbler. 


77. Raise the tumbler up gently and bring 
a lighted candle under it, and the gas will 
take fire and burn slowly. If the candle is 
thrust up into the tumbler it will go out, be- 
cause it can not burn without the oxygen of 
the air; but though the candle goes out 
while in the gas, the gas itself will continue 
to burn at the edge of the tumbler where it 
comes in contact withthe air. You willre- 
member we said (74) that, in burning, the 
hydrogen unites with oxygen from the air, 
to form new particles of water. 

Here is another example of elective (or 
choosing) affinity, described in chapter vi. 
In air, NO, or NNO, the oxygen (0) is united 
with nitrogen (N), but when heated by the 
flame, it exerts a choice (or its stronger af- 
finity), and leaves the nitrogen and unites 
with the hydrogen (H) to form’a new sub- 
stance—water.: So we shall find that all 
ordinary kinds of combustion, or burn- 
ing, are produced by oxygen leaving the air 
and uniting with the burning substances, on 
account of having a greater affinity for them 
than for nitrogen. 

78. Another very pretty experiment, and 
one easily performed, is made as follows: 
Fit the stem of a common smoking- “Pipe into 
a cork adapted to the neck of the 
bottle containing the hydrogen- 
producing materials (water, zinc 
and acid). This is shown in the 
figure. Let the gas escape for 
some minutes, so that the air may 
all be driven out, and then light 
the jet of gas at the upper end of 
the pipe-stem. It will burn with 
an almost invisible flame, as long as any 
gas is produced. Hold an inverted tumbler 
over this flame for a moment, and the inside 
will be coated with a condensed vapor of 
water, formed by the union of the hydrogen 
with the oxygen of the air during the burn- 
ing. 

N. B.—Before bringing flame near the gas 
jet, a towel should be placed around the bot- 
tle, so that, in case the air should not all be 
expelled and an explosion take place, the 
towel may prevent any pieces of glass from 
injuring the experimenter. (See note at end 
of last chapter.) 


79. A glass or tin tube held down over the 
burning jet, will often produce a shrill musi- 
cal sound. 

80. Hold alarge-size pistol barrel over the 
gas jet when not on fire, and let a little of 
the gas rise and mingle with the air inside 
the barrel, keeping the thumb over the prim- 
ing-hole, to prevent its escape upward. 
Close the muzzle with a previously fitted 
cork, and, removing the thumb, apply a 








lighted match, when a loud report will take 
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place, owing to the rapid union of the hyaro- 
gen and oxygen (of the air). 

We advise you to read over chapter vi and 
vii and this one, and try to understand fully 
where the hydrogen comes from, and how it 
is obtained. 

For the American Agriculturist. 
RECIPES—DRUGGING FOOD. 
A LADY’S PROTEST. 


A late number of your paper contains 
some very sensible remarks from one of 
your lady correspondents, upon the subject 
of Recipes and Recipe Books, and their ad- 
vantage to young housekeepers. I class my- 
self under this head, and am always happy 
to obtain good or new ideas from experienced 
houskeepers, be they young or old, and re- 
gard that portion of-your paper devoted to 
hints upon household affairs and domestic 
economy as not the least important. While 
I cordially agree with your correspondent 
in her remarks upon this subject, I must beg 
to disagree in the Recipes which she fur- 
nishes. Why must soda and cream of tartar, 
enter so largely into the composition of all 
our cakes, be they for breakfast or tea ? 

In my experience I have found well-beaten 
eggs to serve every purpose in rendering the 
article “‘ light,” which I suppose is the object 
aimed at, in introducing the soda and cream 
of tartar. If we must be drugged, let us have 
it in some other form. If the medicine 
must be taken, let us find it in its proper 
place, not on the shelves of our kitchen pan- 
tries, nor on our breakfast and tea-tables. It 
seems to be quite a prevalent idea that good 
bread can not be made without the addition 
of soda or saleratus. If housekeepers will 
but take a little more trouble in preparing 
yeast, see to it that none goes into the com- 
position of the bread but such as is perfectly 
sweet, and a little care that the bread is baked 
before it becomes acid from being over-raised, 
I think they would soon find an improve- 
ment. You have already given us so many 
valuable hints with regard to this, the most 
important branch of household art, that I 
need not dilate upon it. It would require 
but little experience, and a slight knowledge 
of chemical combinations, toshow that bread 
rendered light by saleratus, soda, &c., ts not 
as sweet,is less moist, and tastes less like 
Fresh bread, than that made with well pre- 
pared yeast alone. Letus see upon the ta- 
bles of our farmers, and of our young house 
keepers, light, sweet and digestible bread, ren- 
dered so by fresh yeast, and not byan ad- 
mixture from the shelves of the druggist: 
Let your correspondent try her recipes, with- 
out the soda and cream of tartar, but with 
thoroughly beaten eggs, and give us the re- 
sult of her experience, and I am certain she 
will find her cake better in every respect... It 
will taste better, keep better, (if that be any 
object,) and Iam sure after one or twotrials, 
she will be pleased with the change. Our 
grandmothers and fathers never heard of 
such a mode of cooking, and though we are 
progressing in the culinary art, as well as in 
all others, I think if we build upon their foun- 
dations we shall find it a good one. I have 








already found myself the gainer, by making 
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use of some of the recipes, which have ap- 
peared in the Ladies Department, and trust 
your lady readers will furnish many more ; 
but pray, Mr. Editor, banish all medicated 
cake and bread from your columns, that we 
may the sooner see them banished from the 
“Recipe Books” and tables of our house- 
keepers. Ihave a-horror of this mode of 
cooking and beg you will use your influence 
in inducing your lady friends to lay it aside: 
Brooklyn, Conn. P. 





For the American Agriculturist 
CATTLE AND SHADE TREES. 


at - ae TE 

In a late number of the American Agri- 
culturist, there is an article on the subject of 
shade trees, as being injurious to pasture- 
lands, &c. This article is the practical ex- 
perience of Mr. A. B. Diekinson, of Hornby, 
Steuben, Co., N. Y. Mr. Dickinson has 
come to the conclusion that shade trees in 
pastures are an injury and a nuisance, caus- 
ing his cattle to spend so much time under 
the “ shade,” that they will not eat, and of 
course will not fatten so well as in open pas- 
tures; so he has commenced a general 

“death” to the trees by laying the ax at the 
* root. Very well. Now I shall not attempt 
to say that Mr. D. is not right, when he says 
that his cattle do much better in open pas- 
tures—that is to say, they make more beef 
in such pastures than when fed in well 
shaded fields. Still, this policy, to me, looks 
like a narrow-contracted and short-sighted 
management, even where farming is carried 
on for “ profit” and nothing else. 

Mr. Dickinson has a lone farm of some 
2,500 acres, probably owning in all some 
3,000-acres of land, and he buys about 1,000 
head of steers every spring for fattening, 
and still he has come to the conclusion that 
he can not afford to let his cattle have shade 
to stand under during the heat-of the season, 
as he looses money by the operation. * * 

But, in some editorial remarks upon the 
article, you, Mr. Editor, say in substance 
that trees injuriously affect young crops un- 
der them; that grass will not contain as 
much nutriment when grown in shade as in 
the open sunlight, and that cattle will not 
feed as well under trees as out, owing to the 
grass being of an inferior quality. And, 
that although cattle and sheep may appear 
to enjoy themselves much better under the 
shade ina very hot day than in the sun, yet 
flies and insects follow them under the shade 
and annoy them quite as much asin the sun. 
Very well. Now, allowing all this to be 
true, yet the shaded cattle have an advan- 
tage—namely, they are protected from the 
sun, and can afford to whip off and kick flies 
under the shade better than when grazing. 
But I claim that this is only one side of the 
question. 

Ilow much groups or shade trees protect 
cattle and sheep from storms throughout the 
season, is a consideration not entered in the 
account. It is well known that, in our cli- 


mate, from the middle of May to the middle 
of June, we have many cold storms of rain, 
and also from September to the 20th of Oc- 
tober, including the usual equinoctial storms, 
of more or less severity. Every farmer can 





thirds its force, and the cattle will resort to 
such shelters in all cases when they are at 
hand. Is not this fact worth something, and 
did Mr. D. consider this point well when-he 
commenced a general “ onslaught” upon his 
shade trees? 

Again, Mr. D. is opposed to running 
streams and ponds of water for cattle to 
stand in, as they are an injury to the growth 
of fatting cattle. Rather a new idea, but it 
may be a true one after all. But one thing 
is certain, cattle should at all times have 
pure, running water to drink, whether in 
large quantities or small. And would not 
our cold, drenching storms of rain, in spring 
and fall, without any protection whatever 
by trees, be as injurious to cattle as resting 
about.or in a pond of water during the heat 
ofsummer? Neither is it always true that 
grass growing under trees is rejected by 
grazing stock, as I have often seen instances 
to the contrary, where grass has been fed 
down quite as closely as in the open pasture. 
But when such grass is rejected, it is gene- 
rally owing to the stamping of the cattle and 
their droppings. 

Pasture lands remain green much longer 
when they are well protected by trees, than 
if the lands are entirely open. This fact, I 
think, every grazier could see for himself 
during the season just past, if he gave the 
subject any attention. IL. Durann. 

Dersy, Ct., March 1855. 





HOP GROWING. 
SOIL AND MODE OF CULTURE, CONTINUED. 


The preliminary processes are well de- 
scribed in a letter from a hop grower of 
great experience in the town of Wilmington. 
“ Deep, loamy soil,” says he, “‘is the best for 
hops. Good corn land is always good hop 
land. To prepare land for hops, plow nine 
or ten inches deep; spread eight cords of 
manure tothe acre; mix it with the soil by 
cross-plowing ; furrow or mark out the land 
the same as for corn ; plant the hop roots in 
every other hill; this gives three-fourths of 
the ground for corn or potatoes the first year. 
Hops have running roots, from one foot to 
three feet long, with joints or eyes to them. 
These roots are cut from the old hill every 
spring after they have been planted two years. 
The joints or eyes are two or three inches 
apart. These are the roots to plant; cut 
them so asto have three joints to a piece, 
and put three pieces to a hill. Cover them 
three inches deep. The first year they pro- 
duce no hops. The second year the quan- 
tity and quality are likely to be as good as 
ever from the same field. Hops are com- 
monly planted ata distance which gives eight 
hundred hills tothe acre. They do not com- 
monly receive, after being planted, more than 
two shovelfuls of manure toeach hill. This 
makes about fourcords to the acre. They 
are on poles from thirteen to twenty feet 
long. There are some farmers in the west 
part of our town who are making some im- 
provements in growing hops. As I pass by 
their yards, | notice the poles are longer than 
they were in former years. 

‘“* In the early part of my life I lived with 
the largest hop grower then in Reading. 
After leaving him I raised hops for myself 
four years, and from experience I am satis- 
fied that itis as easy with new white birch 
poies twenty-five feet long, instead of poles 
from thirteen to twenty feet long, and with 
eight cords of manure to the acre in the place 
of four cords, to raise from one thousand to 
sixteen hundred pounds to the acre, as to 
raise one-half that quantity with the short 
poles and small quantity of manure. The 
hoeing would be the same, and the picking 
would be less. The long pole, if it has ever 
so many hops on it, is always easier and 





see that the trees break a storm of two- | 








It is 
seldom we see first-rate hops growing on 
a short pole ; equally as seldom do we see 


quicker picked than the short pole. 


refuse hops growing on a long pole. It is 
said by some that long poles strain the roots. 
I think it more straining to the roots to have 
vines go beyond the top of the short pole, 
bend and split open, the sap of the vine run- 
ning out, and the hops starving for the want 
of it. I once knew a man who tried the ex- 
periment of white birch poles twenty-five 
feet long. The result was, that two men 
built a hop bin in the morning, carried it out 
into the field, and picked forty-two hills, 
which produced one hundred and one pounds 
of first-sort hops, inspected by Col. Jaques, 
and pronounced by him to be the best that 
season. Fifty pounds would have been a 
great day’s work of short poles.” 

Another practical hop grower, writing from 
Lunenburg, says: ‘In answer to your re- 
quest for information respecting the cultiva- 
tion of hops in this town, I would reply, that 
there are fifteen hop growers, and the quan- 
tity yielded the present year was about fif- 
teen thousand pounds. With respect to the 
mode of cultivation, the ground is plowed as 
early in the spring as it can conveniently be 
done. The hills are then opened and the 
running roots cut off. They are then ma- 
nured upon the hill with one or two shovel- 
fuls of good compost manure, which is im- 
mediately covered with the hoe. They are 
then ready for the poles. After these are 
set, and the vines are of suitable length for 
tying, this is done. They are then plowed 
and hoed. This is usually performed three 
times before haying, and once after, this last 
being principally for the purpose of. keeping 
down the weeds. At the proper time, usu- 
ally about the first of September, picking is 
commenced. Some two or three weeks af- 
ter picking and drying they are pressed into 
bales of suitable size, and are then ready for 
the market.” 

From what has been said, it will be seen 
that the proper time for setting out the roots 
or cuttings is in the spring. These do not 
grow luxuriantly, and need not be poled the 
first year. Some cultivators are accustomed 
to cover the hills in the winter with a shovel- 
ful of manure, to prevent any liability to in- 
jury by the frost. What has been said above 
from practical and experienced cultivators in 
this State willgive an idea of the mode of 
treatment during the first season, and to 
some extent during subsequent seasons, of 
the hop plantation. From the following ex- 
tract from'the British Husbandry, it will be 
seen that the practice is a little more thor- 
ough in England, though substantially the 
same: ‘*When the spots for the different 
hills have been marked out, the earth is dug 
out of each to the depth of about two feet, 
and of nearly the same width; and then, if 
a portion of fine garden mold can be got, or, 
if not, a compost of well-rotted dung and 
earth, it is placed in the holes, which are 
filled with finely-pulverized soil. The plants 
are thenputin. Some putthree or more in 
a circle, [hill,] others two, and some only one 
good plant; put the most general plan is to 
place three in each hole, at the depth of 
about six inches, and great nicety should be 
observed in fixingthem. The holes made by 
the dibble for that purpose are in a slanting 
direction, outward, sothat the roots of the 
hop may grow in an inclined position, in 
which the poles are afterward placed, with- 
out allowing their vines to be interlaced. 
Some careful growers, indeed, put the fine 
mold gently in, around and upon the plants, 
with the land. The plants should also be 
raised above the natural level of the ground, 
both in order that the hop may rise high 
enough to form the hillock to be made around 
them, and that the roots may have a great 
depth of loose earth below them ; for, when 
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the land is very open, they penetrate so far 
into the soil that they have been found on a 
very rich, deep loam, in the neighborhood of 
Farnham, to the depth of twenty feet.”—C. 
LL. Flint’s Second Annual Report to the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Agriculture. 

(To be Continued.) 





Breapsturrs iN THE Inrerior.—That the 
price of breadstuffs, more especially Indian 
corn, will largely decline in the spring, when 
the western rivers and lakes are freed from 
ice, cannot be doubted. The drouth of the 
past summer was limited to a belt of country 
extending from Iowa to Tennessee. North 
of the center line of Iowa the crops of corn 
and potatoes were good—quite equal to those 
of former years. The whole of that crop 
and a part of that of the previous year are 
still there awaiting transportation. One of 
the first effects of the drouth was to impede 
the navigation of the Upper Mississippi and 
the Illinois rivers, and, by raising the charge 
for freight, prevented the corn last fall from 
being sent to market. Of the previous year’s 
crop, only a portion was sent forward for the 
same reason (low water), and also because 
the farmers, being able to do so, held por- 
tions of their crop for an anticipated rise of 
price. 

We heard the quanity of old corn on hand 
last fall on the Illinois river alone estimated 
at three millions of bushels. 

In Iowa and Northern [Illinois there is a 
very large quantitty of Indian corn and wheat 
which will be sent to market as soon as navi- 
gation opens. 

We have conversed with persons from 
Towa, who state as a fact that around Iowa 
City, and at other points in the interior, the 
price of corn this fall and winter was fifteen 
cents per bushel, and that on the river could 
be purchased for twenty-five cents. 

If these figures are correct (and we have 
no doubt of the truth of them), it is obvious 
that when navigation opens a part of this 
grain must reach this market and be sold at 
a price below that which it now rules. 

Louisville Journal. 





Sueep Dyinc.—The sheep in some of the 
western wool-growing régions have suffered 
severely during the past winter—the great 
drouth of last autumn having destroyed 
their pasturage. The Cleveland (O.) Leader 
of Monday week, says: 

The farmers of Carroll County have lost a 
very large number of sheep. One man’s 
flock in that county has suffered a diminution 
of 500 head. 

Almost every sheep-grower has sustained 
loss. The clip of the great wool region of 
Ohio will be considerably reduced from that 
of last year. 





Crops in Geore1a.—From Atlanta, north, 
as far as Dalton, in this State, the grain 
crops are said to present flattering prospects 
for a bountiful yield the coming season. The 
country generally appears to be ina high 
state of prosperity. Notwithstanding the 
high prices ruling at present, especially for 
grain, there seems to be no complaint for 
want of money with which to purchase, as 
was the case but a short time back.—Savun- 
nah Republican, March 15. 


Tue Wueat Crop—Tue Comine Srason.— 
We learn from the Alton Courier, the editor 
of which has recently made a trip across the 
central portion of Illinois, that, however 
short the crops might have been last year, it 
has not deterred the farmers of the State 
from seizing every portion of favorable time 
during the fall for sowing their wheat, and 
the result shows that there is at least twenty 
per cent more acres now in wheat than in 








any previous year. The winter has been 
exceedingly favorable, and if we should be 
blessed with our extraordinary spring, Illi- 
nois will have an amount of wealth in that 
single crop, which it would be difficult to 
estimate.—St. Louis Democrat. 





Cattie Dyinc.—The Abingdon (Va.) Dem- 
ocrat states a distressing mortality exists 
among the cattle of that part of the State, 
caused by the want of food. Several gen- 
tlemen in Russel county have lost forty or 
fifty head. Others have preserved the lives 
of their stock by felling peculiar kindof trees, 
the twigs and branches of which the cattle 


feed on. 
Serap-Book. 


‘*A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
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PARODY. 
Sages 
Tis the last cake of supper, 
Left steaming alone, 
All its light brown companions 
Are buttered and gone. 
Noeake of its kindred, 
No cookie is nigh, 
To steam on the platter, 
Or near its mate lie. 


I’]l not leave thee, thou lone one, 
To meet a cold fate, 

Since thy mates are all eaten, 
Come lie on my plate! 

Thus kindly I'll butter 
Thy steaming sides o’er, 

And think on thy sweetness, 
When thou art no more. 


Thus all cakes must follow, 
Three times every day, 
When breakfast is ready 
They vanish away. 
When hunger is mighty, 
And sickness has flo wn, 
No cake can inhabit 
The table alone. 





A MERITED REBUKE. 

Among the good things that pass before 
us, we have rarely found anything better 
than the following merited rebuke, told by a 
western correspondent. He says: ‘“ At La- 
fayette, a well-dressed man, accompanied by 
an interesting-looking lady, evidently his 
wife, and two sweet little children, entered 
the cars. He was short of stature, with a 
short, turned-up nose, a short, thick lip, 
small eyes, and imperceptible eye-brows. 
The lady had a pleasing expression on her 
pale countenance, that bore the impress of 
suffering patience. Her younger child ap- 
peared sick, and tossed fretfully on her 
wearied knee. The other soon grew tired 
of the irksomeness of the car, and became 
fretful and impatient. The man, for I can 
not call him a gentleman, lay lazily reading 
a fillper, lounging on a whole seat he monop- 
olized to himself, though other passengers 
were standing. At length, the lady perfect- 
ly unable to attend to the two little ones, in 
a tone of gentleness that had something of 
fear in it, besought him to attend to the 
wants of the elder. She was answered in a 
loud and abrupt tone that attracted every- 
body’s attention: ‘ Don’t bother me!” Her 
eyes dropped ; a look of mingled sorrow and 
shame came over her face, but she said not 
a word. A few moments afterwards the 
conductor, Mr. Paul, came along, and the 
man inquired of him the distance to Michi- 
gan City. With atone modeled to the life 


after that previously used by his interrogator, 





The 


Paul hissed out, ‘ Don’t bother me !” 


man’s eyes glared fury, as he demanded the 
reason of such an insult, and threatened to 
resentit unless a proper apology was offered. 
“I shall offer no apology for my language,” 
said the noble-hearted conductor, “ neither 
will you regent it; for a man who deems 
himself injured by having applied to him the 
same language he has disgraced himself by 
applying to a lady, is too little of a gentle- 
man to be apoligized to, and too much ofa 
gpward to dare to resent it !” 





Wuere’s THE SkuLEMASTER ‘—The Boston 
Transcript gives the following as a specimen 
of the literature of one of the new officials 
of Massachusetts. The note was addressed 
to one of the Directors of the House of In- 
dustry, by one of the new-elected overseers 
of the poor. It is possible that his pen was 
out of order. Here is the note: 


Boston feb 12, °55. 
Mr. —— 
Sur, Mrs —— wishes to Go to the 
Horspittle. She was Born in Boston 
Respect yours 
overseur of the 
Poor ward —— 
The “overseur” in his turn ought to apply 
immediately for permission to enter “a pri- 
mary skule.” 





A COLD PUN. 
A certain wit declared of late 
That every acting magistrate 
Was water in a freezing state. 


—That is, Just-1cr. \ 





A TANDEM. 
The correspondent of the Detroit Adver- 
tiser thus poetically describes Louisville : 
“‘ This town does very curious seem, 
For boys run loose at random ; 
And when the folks want a splendid team, 
They hitch two jackasses before a dray and get a 
big nigger with a red shirt on up behind to drive ’em tan- 


dem.” 
A 


‘“* Madam, has your piano an zolian attach- 
ment ?” asked Sam, the other night, of the 
wife of a man who appeared to live up to if 
not beyond his income. 

‘“ Hush,” whispered Seth in his ear, “ it has 
a sheriff’s attachment !” ' 

Sam dropped the subject. - 





‘‘ Never pull out a gray hair,” said a gen- 
tleman to a daughter, “as two generally 
come to its funeral.” “I don’t care how 
many comes to the funeral if they only 
come dressed in black.” 





If you put two persons in the same bed- 
room, one of whom has the tooth-ache and 
the other is in love, you will find that the 
person who has the tooth-ache will go to 
sleep first. 





A Wir’s Eprraru on Ricne.iev.—Benserade, 
the Court Poet, wrote the following epitaph on the 
great Cardinal : 

Here lies, his life and labors through, 
The far-famed Cardinal Richelieu ; 

But what brings forth my tears and sighs, 
Is that my pension with him dies. . 





“Do you think you are fit to die?” said a 
step-mother to her neglected child. 

‘I don’t know,” said the little girl, taking 
hold of her dress, and inspecting it—* I guess 
so—if I ain’t too dirty.” 





The fellow who slept under “ the cover of 
night,” complains that he came very near 
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—— 
_ BREAD AND BEGGARS. 

- The New Orleans Picayune, in speaking 
of the vast number of the stout and hearty- 
looking beggars, of both sexes, which now 
— that city, relates the following anec- 
ote : 

An old acquaintance of ours, a man of 

large heart, !but of a shrewd and inquisitive 
intellect, who had been annoyed by the fre- 
quent calls of these strapping, sturdy, b 
piteous applicants, hit on an expedient whic 
worked so very well in his case, that we feel 
inclined to recommend it to the considera- 
tion of those who are similarly annoyed. 
Going one day to the door, he found at it a 
young man of about eighteen or twenty years, 
and looking able at least to earn a dollar a 
day, who begged for a picayune to buy him 
a loaf of bread. ~ 

“ Don’t you want the money to buy whis- 
key ?” 

“*No; to buy bread.” 

* Are you hungry ?” 

“Very.” 

“ Could you eat a loaf of bread if I was to 
give you one?” 

“‘ Yes.” 

“Come in, then, and I will see what can 
be done for you.” 

He was led into the dining room, a stout 
man servant sommoned, and a loaf of bread 
and a glass of water put on the table. He 
was then invited to lay to and help himself, 
and particular instructions were given to the 
servants to give the fellow a sound whaling 
in case he did not eat the loaf, crust and all. 
The poor fellow, who evidently was no more 
in want of bread than he was of a coat with 
nine tails to it, went at the task bravely, but 
couldn’t accomplish it—all the food he had 
swallowed before rose in rebellion at such 
an idea, and after an hour’s labor, he was 
forced to yield and plead sickness of the 
stomach. He was well thrashed and kicked 
out of the house, and the choice blackguard- | , 
ism that he hurled back when fully free, con- 
vinced every one that he was not fit for their 


sympathy. 





Mrs. Parrincton oN THE Marxkets.—‘‘I 


ington, as she wiped over her specks to read 
over a second time the market returns. 
“‘ They say the market is ‘firm ;’ well, so it 
ought to be, for they’ve newly paved it with 
granite. And I wonder what they mean by 
‘a better feeling in the market.’ [ am shore 
I don’t feel any better there ; and I don’t be- 
lieve anybody does but the butchers, and 
that’s when they’re pocketing the money 
—things are so dear. Then it says that the 
trade ‘ embraces ten hoghsheads of tobacco ;’ 
I should like to have seen that ; it must have 
been a real teching sight. Why do they say, 
‘coffee was a drug?’ I always thought coffee 
was a vegetarian ; but, perhaps, that’s before 
it undergoes the necessary procession. Tal- 


that ; let’s hope now that our candles won’t 
ignate away so dreadful fast. The tea mar- 
ket, I find, was ‘ dull ;’ that must have been 
before it was lit up. In wheat and barley t 
there was ‘no alteration ;’ Ishould think not, 
indeed—how should there be? But ‘ on the 
whole, the trade ruled brisk, at last quota- 
tions ;? why, what quotations could they be 
to make the farmers so brisk? ‘We hear 
that in the potatoe district the diseased pro- 
duce does not exceed one potatoe in a bush- 
el!’ Why, its enuff to breed a famine. ‘ Hay 
was stationary ;’ well, that must have beena 
topogrothical error, unless they have found 
out the way of making paper out of fires. 
‘There was a liberal supply of flour;’ ah, 
that must have been the work of some filan- 

pfests who cared for the r. Heaven 
izes ’em! And ‘last week’s rates were 








fully, hands in his pockets—gentleman ap- 
proaches him carefully and walks away. 


newspaper leasurely at the corner of a cross 
street and Broadway. Gentleman approach- 
es as before : 


your name, sir? 
for ? 


ness, sir. 
to any citizen who asks it. 


locutor walks away. Presently the parties 
repass each other. 
been ruminating, rushes out and accosts the 
questioner : 


my name a little time ago?” 
asked that question for ?” 


your name is, will you ? 
ure. My name is Fernanpo Woop. 


has visions of stern reprimands, or possibly 
a dismissal. 


about the Mayor ? t 
talking of it, in connection with remarks on 


zs fine clever boy, who was known as “little 

Bob Peel.” One day it happened that one of 
don’t understand the bills,” says Mrs. Part- ae aped pores a stout, brutal fellow, under- 
school slave of young Peel; but the little 
hero resisted with all his might. 
rant, however, soon conquered, and then 
proceeded to beat him in a most cruel man- 
ner. 
what older than Peel, but too small to hope 
to master the large boy, came running up, 
with tears in his eyes, and his cheeks hot 
with indignation, asked how many blows he 
meant to inflict. 


cal!” was thereply. 
lad, ‘ I would take half.” 


. ‘ - tle Bob was the great Robert Peel; but the 
low, says, was ‘frm; well. V'm glad of big bully who beat them, nobody knows 


anything about him. 


awkward appearance excited the attention 
of one of the family, who commenced con- 
versation with the female, by inquiring how 
far she traveled that day? 
exclaimed the stranger, somewhat indignant- 
ly, “ we did’nt travel! we rid!” 


that wives who use the needle are like the 
enemy spoken of in the parable—they sew 
tares while the husbandmen sleeps. 


pretty girl seven feet high. 


readily obtained ;’ well, that’s a good hear- 
ing; considering how bad the times are, it’s 
a wonder to me how rates and taxes can be 
readily obtained.” Bless*thee, Dame Part- 
ington, for thy simple and honest criticisms 
upon market returns! Evidently thou art 
not deeply versed in technicalities. 





Scene in Broapway.—A prostrate horse— 
street blocked up by officious citizens assist- 
ing—policeman stands by, whistling cheer- 


Scene changes.—Same policeman reads a 


(To Policeman.) Will you oblige me with 
Policeman.—What do you want to know 


Interlocutor.—That is none of your busi- 
A policeman must give his name 
Policeman demures, but gives it. Inter- 


Policeman, who has 


“ Aren’t you the gentleman who asked me 


* Yes.” 
“ Well, now, I want to know what you 


Answer refused. 
Policeman (getting fierce)—Tell me what 


Questioner (cheerfully)—With great pleas- 


Policeman is very humble, apologizes, and 


Isn’t that pretty well for the first story 
People about town are 


‘new brooms.”—WN. Y. Times. : 





Byron ano Peext.—There was at school a 


““fag”—that is, a sort of 


This ty- 


In the midst of this another boy some- 


“ Why, what is that to you, you youngras- 
‘‘ Because, if you please,” said the noble 


This boy was afterwards Lord Byron. Lit- 





A young man and a female once upd’ 
ime stopped at a country tavern. Their 


‘* Traveled !” 





A bachelor, the other morning, remarked 





Lengthened sweetness long drawn out—a 


BY AND BY. 
—@o—— 

There is music enough in these words for 
the burden of a song. There is a hope 
wrapped up in them, and an articulate heat 
of the human heart. 

By and by! We heard it as long ago as 
we can remember, when we made brief but 
perilous journeys from chair to table, and 
from table to chair again. 

We heard it the other day when two part- 
ed that had been “ loving in their lives,” one 
to California, the other to our lonely home. 

Everybody says it some time or other. 
The boy whispers it to himself, when he 
dreams of exchanging the stubbed little shoes 
for boots, like a man. 

Then man murmurs it ; when in life’s mid- 
dle watch he sees his plans half finished, 
and his hopes yet in bud, waving in a cold 
late spring. 

The old man says it when he thinks of put- 
ting off the mortal for the immortal, to-day 
for to-morrow. 

The weary watcher for the morning whiles 
away the dark hours with “by and by; by 
and by.” 2 

Sometimes it sounds like a song; some- 
times there. is a sigh ora sobinit. What 
wouldn’t the world give to find it in the al- 
manac, set down somewhere, no matter if in 
the dead of December, to know that it would 
surely come. But fairy-like as itis, flittering 
as a star-beam over the dewy shadows of 
the year, nobody can square it; and when 
we look back upon the many times these 
words have beguiled us, the-memory of that 
silver “by and by” is like the sunrise of 
Ossian, “ pleasant but mournful to the soul.” 





AnecpoTe or Rev. E. H. Cuapin.—At 
Ballard’s Seminary, where young Chapin was 
prepared for College, it was customary for 
the teachers to call on the boys to relate 
some incident which had come under their 
observation. It was in the spring of the 
year, when it was customary for farmers to 
have an over supply of mutton on the family 
board, that young Chapin was called upon 
to “tellthe truth.” He rose very slowly 
from his seat, and quietly remarked, in an- 
swer to the teacher’s request. “It’s a posi- 
tive fact—I’ve lived upon mutton so long that 
I am ashamed to look a sheep in the face,” 
and sat down again amid roars of laughter 
from the whole school. 








Tue eloquence of the celebrated Whitfield, 
it is said was at times irresistible. The ac- 
complished skeptic, Chesterfield, was pres- 
ent when this popular preacher presented the 
votary of sin under the figure of a blind beg- 
gar, led by a little dog. The dog had broken 
the string. The blind cripple, with his staff 
between both hands, unconsciously groped 
his way to the side of a precipice. As he 
felt along with his staff, it dropped down the 
descent, too deep to send back an echo. 
He sought it on the ground, and, bending for- 
ward, took one careful step to recover it. 
But he trod on vacancy, poised for a mo- 
ment, and then fell headlong. Chesterfield 
sprang from his seat, exclaiming, “ By heav- 
en! he is gone ?” 





Jongs stepped up to a gentleman who was 
engaged in conversntion with about a dozen 
others, and said : 

“It seems to me I have seen your physiog- 
nomy somwhere before, but I cannot imagine 


where.” 
“ Very likely, I have been the keeper of a 


prison for upwards of twenty years!” 





Gold and silver are metals quite too heavy 
for us to carry to heaven; but in good hands 





they can pave the way to it. 
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Wesrery Ervigette.—Our Yankee travel- 
er, who saw the live hoosier, has again 
written to his mother. 

** Western people go to their death on eti- 
quette. You can’t tell a man here that he 
lies, as you can down east, without fighting. 
A few days ago,a man was telling two of 
his neighbors, in my hearing, a pretty large 
story. Says I, ‘ Stranger, that’s a whopper!’ 
Says he, ‘lay there, stranger.’ And in the 
twinkling of aneye I found myself in the 
ditch, a perfect. quadruped, the worse for 
wear andtear. Upon another occasion, says 
I to a man I never saw before, as a woman 
passed, ‘that ain’t a specimen of your wes- 
tern women is it?’ Says he, ‘ You are 
afraid of the fever and®ague, stranger, aint 
you?’ ‘Very much,’ saysI. ‘ Well,’ re- 
plied he, ‘that lady is my wife, and if you 
don’t apologize in two minutes, by the honor 
of a gentleman, I swear that these two pis- 
tols (which he held cocked in his hand) shall 
cure you of that disorder entirely—so don’t 
fear stranger!’ So 1 knelt down, and apoli- 
gized. I admire the western country very 
much, but blame if Ican stand so much eti- 
quette, it always takes me unawares. 


> 


Jounson anp Swirt.—Dr. Johnson, being 
one evening in company with some of the 
first-rate literati of the age, the conversation 
turned chiefly upon the posthumous volumes 
of Swift, which had not been long published. 
After having sat a good while collected in 
himself, and looking as if he thought him- 
self prodigiously superior in point of erudi- 
tion to his companions, he roundly asserted, 
in his rough way, that “Swift was a very 
shallow fellow—a very shallow fellow.” 
The ingenuous Mr. Sheridan, not relishing 
so despotic an assertion, and, in his opin- 
ion, so false a one, as he almost venerated 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s literary talents, 
replied warmly, but modestly, “ Pardon me, 
sir, for differing from you; but I always 
thought the Dean a very clear writer.” To 
this modest reply the following laconic an- 
swer was immediately vociferated, “ All 
shallows are clear.”—Notes and Queries. 














Unper tHe Snow.—The following story is 
told by the Berkshire (Massachusetts) Eagle : 

“* At the time of the snow-storm of the 3d 
of February last, two sheep on the farm of 
Nathaniel B. Williams, Esq., of Lamesboro’, 
strayed away and were given up by their 
owner for dead, being covered _up in a snow- 
drift which filled a ditch behind a fence to 
the depth of about twelve feet. But on the 
27th—three weeks and three days after their 
disappearance—there being a thaw, it oc- 
curred to Mr. W. to look after their bodies, 
when he discovered a small hole in the snow; 
and upon enlarging it the sheep were dis- 
covered-in a little cavern in the snow worn 
to the size of some six feet or less by the 
heat of their bodies. Nothing disturbed by 
their hermit fast of three weeks, on being re- 
leased they scampered off briskly to the 
barn—with, doubtless, a comfortable appe- 
tite.” 





THE WINTER AT THE SOUTH. 
WATER A PREVENTATIVE AGAINST 
CHOLERA. 
General Brandon writes from Arcoli, near 
Fort Adams, Miss., underdate of March 9th: 


We have had a very remarkable winter, 
cold and dry. I am certain the people on 
the plantations have not been prevented by 
rain from field work one day since the Ist of 
November last. The river is very low, and 
those relying on their cisterns for water must 
suffer great inconvenience, for I do not think 
any of them have caught ten gallons of water 
the whole winter. 


CISTERN 


general, that plantations on which cistern 
water is used by the negroes is exempt from 
cholera, and I believe it is well founded. 
The consequence is, that almost all the 
planters have adopted this means of supply- 
ing water, and they are anxious to have their 
cisterns filled by the winter rains, for the 
water is cooler, more palatable, and freer 
from animalcules. 





ANSWER TO INQUIRIES ABOUT Back NUMBERS, &¢.— 
Back numbers from the beginning of the present volume 
can still be supplied at 4 cents per number. 

Volumes XI, XII, and XIII can be supplied at $1 per 
volume unbound; or $1.50 per volume bound. 

The first ten volumes (new edition) can be furnished 
bound at $1.25 per volume, or the complete set of ten vol- 
umes for $10. Price ofthe first thirteen volumes $14 50. 

No new edition of the volumes subsequent the tenth 
will be issued, as the work is too large to admit of stereo- 


Stlarkets, 


Remarks.—Flour remains at about the pri- 
ces of our last week’s quotations. In the 
present unsettled state of European affairs, 
consequent upon the death of Nicholas, Czar 
of Russia, it is impossible to predict future 
prices. The supposed general scarcity of 
grain, has kept back much ofit from the mar- 
ket, so that in this city millers find it difficult 
to obtain necessary supplies. Corn ison the 
average about one cent per bushel lower 
than one week ago. The opening of naviga- 
tion will probably produce some falling off 
in the prices of grain, as large quantities are 
now instore inthe interior waiting shipment. 

Cotton has experienced a large advance 
upon last week’s quotations, amounting to 
nearly or quite ? cent per lb. Tobacco, and 
othersouthern products, no material change. 

Money continues quite easy. Banks are 
discounting almost all asked of them. 

The weather is gradually becoming quite 
spring-like; in this latitude we have cold 
nights, and warm days, just the thing for 
maple sugar makers, and for pulverizing the 
surface of the ground nicely. 

labo than 
PRODUCE MARKET. 


TueEspay, March 20, 1855. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variationsin 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

We make scarcely any change in prices to-day. The 
supply of produce continues moderate, while there is not 
money enough in market for speculation. Last year the 
same supply of produce would have commanded double 


the price they do at present. 























VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— New-Jersey Mercers...... P bbl. $3 75@4 25 
Western Mercers..............+0+ do 3 50@4 
White Mercers.... .... 3 75@4 00 
Nova Scotia Mercers.. — @3 50 
New-Jersey Carters.............. 4 00@4 25 
Washington County Carters........ do 3 25@3 75 
SS ican cx cas S00e caine bak’ do 3 50@3 75 

PR TROON. oo sc pocoeenceu sess do 2 75@3 00 
Yellow Pink Eyes...... .......++.+ do 2 75@3 25 
CME AION so ics ace nonin 4a ts niin ais do 2 25@2 7. 
Virginia Sweet Potatoes........... do 00@— . 
Philadelphia sweet...... ......s065 do none 
Turnips—Ruta Baga’..............0000. do 1 75@2 00 
Be aoe CTR voi eas do — @i 

Onions—White............ c2 se cote eeee do 5 00@5 50 
NS tec. cessed Aisa heeeanes ~ 2 oe 50 
WI sina dia 50:0i5 03, «aeons saeene o @— 

CaDba@eB ss... Sei se cbse cies Seee 100 6 00@10 00 
= paanes 0955.52 00a vanes ahwen z mg : payand ol 

MEE. o. cacecekeccacts sbet cases baad # bbl. 

MIRPUON ca coe cccece backs saetep eects do 1 50@1 87 

PArSnipS.....0cccccereecsegeeseccsdeees do 1 75@2 12 


FRUITS, ETC. 





The impression is very [ 


“Apples—Spitzenbergs.............+.- bbl. $4 00@4 50 

PPG recuings aunt n chun exe ace ne as eee do 3 50@4 00 

Gilliflowers............cseeeeceeees do 3 50@4 00 

RA WIRE i ocnkiesncks.cdcisedeaosnen do 3 75@4 24 
Butter—Orange County............+. # tb. 25@2Bc. 
Weostern . 258. ES do 18@23c. 
ore has PAE ae do  11@12c. 
J ea sha nc ed oa ga.p Che ees ee P doz. —@23c. 


a 





NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


WEpweEspay March 21, 1855. 

There is a decided superiority in the cattle to-day, over 
anything we have seen foralong time. We saw scarcely 
any of that ungainly stuff which has been so abundant of 
late, most of the animals presenting a good appearance, 
and many of them being really excellent. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the market is not very lively. The butchers 
complain a good deal of high prices, and yield to the brok- 
ers very unwillingly. They may be sure, however, that 

cattle, in these times, can not be bought for nothing, 
and will doubtless have occasion to hold that opinion for 
some time tocome. We subjoin a few specimens. 

Mr. Joseph williams had a very choice lot from Ross 
Co., Ohio, which were selling from 11} to 12}c. P ib. They 
were fedby R. R. Seymour, and were estimated to weigh 
950 ibs. 

Cunningham & Walton had a fine lot of heavy cattle, 
101 in number, from South Branch, Va., sold by John Mer- 
ritt. They would weigh about 850 ibs. each, and were 
selling from 1lc. to 12c. : 

Mr. W. Florence was on hand again to-day with 70 fine 
cattle, froma Pickaway Co., Ohio. They were sold by 
Barney Bartam, for about the same prices at those above. 

Chas. Teed was selling a good lot of cattle from Ohio, 
at an average of about llc. 

Mr. S. M. Baker, from Pickaway Co., Ohio, was in mar 
ket to-day for the first time this season. He had 162 cat- 
tle, sold by David Belden. Mr. Baker is one of the most 
extensive feeders in Ohio. He has 36,000 acres of land, 
which is entirely devoted to raising corn and grazing. He 
raised last year 600 acres, and fed 500 cattle. He has 
2,000 cattle in market, about half the number he had last 
year. He has been holding on this winter for an advance 
in prices. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 

Extra quality at 114 @12jc. 

Good retailing quality beef is selling at....10}@11ic. 





Pee mmm m eee newer eee eres 


Inferior’ G0. GO. occa cgcnd debe de'saseus 9@10}c 
MUO Soak ccs acedes secsic Vege tees 9c.@12e. 
Cows and Calves..................0008 $30@$65 
Weeds SSeS AS SSRs coun iE 4}3c.@7c 
oe) SER ETT ie eee $4@$gyoo. 
Swine, lives cies Sid Bh 6a) aK 5c.@5ic. 

a OOM gi :5.0.0' web athcdieds « viedietes —@ite 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 
288 1799 





DOOVGE, is oi-narvs cat na noes 1 
COwayn HR IAKAR 175 — 
bc ers ee 625 —— 
Sheep and lambs,........ 4619 _— 
BING joes soc vi scwaee- vse ‘abseil 
Ofthese there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves. . 1479 
Swine... ... 6... saaseesvcs 8009 
BOOM csc ac evcesccacted 1006 
Woelss: 5. Wiis tedciins 540 
By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves...............+.. 35 
« Cows...... ihe mde's ewan ae 
WONG ine SRP HC oss 487 
Sheep and Lambs....... 331 
By the Hudson River Railroad.............c+e+-+++ 516 
VOR .s: .  cckcret eens 24 
Sheep and Lambs....... _ 
Swine ...........-.. ooce 562 
New-York State furnished................ «0+ 287 
Ohio, “ Re ee 2 esean 896 
Indiana, a ERS SARE 4 PD OP 87 
Illinois, On oni eihen caw annem 215 
Virginia. aE PE Fis VM is 5. 101 
Kentucky, S 1 
Connecticut, SF Ati as All php! bial 13 
New-Jersey. mS sepa es ames oe _ 


The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows: 







Sheep and Lambs............sseeee seeceeees 17 

Beeves.......... 370 

WOMB. 5s iciviesouits . 7 
50 


Cows and Calves.... . 1.0... sess sceeeeeness 
The following sales were made at Chamberlain’s : 
300 Beef Cattle 
95 Cows and Calves 
3,200 Sheep 
85 Calves 





eee ee eee ee eee 
eee een meee e et eneeee 
errr r rrr ree eee ee ee 


Wednesday, March 21, 1855. 

There are no sheep in market to-day at all. Stock is 
readily taken up as soon as it comes in, and at very high 
prices. Good sheep sell for 10c.$~ i. The receipts at 
Browning’s for the last week are only 1,784, a less num- 
ber than has been received before this season. There are 
sheep enough, it is said, in the country, but the farmers 
wish to make good their preqious losses, by an advance in 
prices. : 


171 Sheep........ PR RERMBR RTA $395 00 
MOB OWES i062. sasen isd cheWaremgens Ober 583 00 

Bt, Wilesaivack + <ccceuweue Seek ewan bey 4 & 
SAB ies Sates ci antl ths 1289 25 
YA Oe ie er tee ay oe 688 50 
BOR GG os ai ci oobi ae cng edabens cubes 981 88 
935 942 51 

Average.....-.. $4 21 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §c., §¢ 




















Cotton— 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. & Texas. 

Ordinary...... 8 8 8 8 
Middling...... 9 9 9% 9} 
Middling Fair. 10 10 10} 103 
i ES 10 10} 1lz 11} 

Flour and Meal— 
State, Common brands............ ...... 875 @ 9 — 
State, straight brands.................... 912 @— — 
State, favorite brands..............-+-- @— — 

stern, mixed do..:....5.......-..... 374; @— 

Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 9 50 @ 9 62 
Michigan, fancy brands...:.............. 7 _ 
Vhio, common to good brands........... 9 624@ 9 75 
Ohio, fancy brands...-.....--...+-+6.+++ —— @ 961 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, exira do...— — @10 00 
Genesee, fancy brands................. 9 75 @10 25 
Genesee, extra brands.................. 11 50@12 50 
Ganada, (in bond,) .......-........ 2.0005 2@—— 
NS hy ss on Sain. ne <9 tin ah bole no oh 7 @—— 
Seg a ag ale es ars 8 9 37 @ 9 75 
epemnny Clty. 5 es 9 37 @— — 
Richmond Country...................... ——@937 
I ic pias ‘estegie. = cess — @ 9 37 
Baltimore, Howard-Street........ 0 ..... ——@9 37 
Rye Flour. ......... poate eda sh SERS 6 2% @— — 
Carn -Meal, Jersey ........ 0.6. .cs0' eeee 418 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine................. 450 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ # punch.— — @22 — 

Grain— 
Wheat, White Genesee......... P bush. 2 70 @ 2 75 
Wheat, do. Canada, (in bond, ..... V6 -— 2 30 
Wheat, Southern, White................. 
Wheat, Ohio, White............. oan 4ecns a ee 
Wheat, Michigan, White................ 
Rye, Northern...:......... Bis tei sad 


Corn, Round Yellow S 
Corn, Round White..................... 
Corn, Southern White.................. 
Corn, Southern Yellow.................. 
Corn, Southern Mixed 

Corn, Western Mixed.................. 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...... 
Barl 
Oats, River and Canal............ 
Oats, New-Jersey 
a Ne ae wee na newu 








ora Black-Eyed.............. 

a — 

North River, in bales............ hare ako — 8 @— 87 
Beef, Mess, Country, _ 
Beef, Mess, City. .... — 

eef, Mess, extra.............+- ee eveee 6 — @— — 
Beef, Prime, Country, _ 
Beet, Prime; City... os006655. 6. oe ees _ 
Beef, Prime Mess................. — 
Pork, Prime........ _ 
Pork, Clear......... _ 
Pork, Prime Mess — 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels....... P b.— 10 @— — 
DEUS WOON S Se eco cs cscs ccédebesace —- -—@— — 

houlders, Pickled ................-..-. —— @—— 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. P bbl.— — @— — 
a oe neat Peenedss0 #76 P b.— - . 

utter, Orange County..............-++. _ — 
Cheese, fairto prime.................... — 10}@— 12 

Rice— 

Ordinary to fair.... . +o +seeee-P 100 3 50 @ 3 87 
ee RP ier a a eer eee 4 37i@ 4 473 

Sugar— 

ENS a ot ne betas bon we 4.058 P b.— — @— — 
New-Orleans.......... ..... ‘ — 44@— 5t 
Cuba Muscovado............ .. «.. — 4@— 5t 
AREER ae oe — 5@— 6t 
Havana, White........ 3 ae — t@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow....... .- 5 it 


allow— : MN 

American, Prime............ 
Wool— 

American, Saxony Fleece........ 


American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 37 
American, } and ¢ Merino... ...... ..... -— 30 @— 33 
American, Native and ¢ Merino... ....... —25 @— 28 
Superfine, Pulled, Country — 30 @— 32 





No. 1, Pulled, Country. ... 











Advertisements. 


TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
~ Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
isements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten woids make a line. é 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


CHOICE POULTRY FOR SALE. 
- A VALUBLE LOT. ; 

‘The subscriber has on hand one of the best collections of 
POULTRY in the country, as proved at the recent exhibitions 
of the National Poultry Society. Among these are Bremen and 
African Geese ; Cayuga Black Ducks, Alesbury and Chinese 
hite Ducks ; Domesticated wild and common Turkeys ; Gray, 
hite, Black, Buff and Dominique S$ hais ; Black and White 
Polands, with various other Fancy Fowis. Persons interested 
are invited to call ani see the whole collection. of the 
different kinds of the above fowls furnished or sent to order. 

SHERMAN SMITH 

—80n1193 Port Chester, N. Y. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in store. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








24 








« 





ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano. 


Poudrette Plaster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted o 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
57-82n1169 No 54 Wall-st., New-York. 








SITUATION ON A FARM WANTED.— 
A YOUNG MAN, German by birth, of respectable parent- 
age, well educated, and who has been engaged in farming for 
some years already, inthis and his native country, wishes to 
find a situation with an mtelligent, scientific farmer, in the 
vicinity of New-York preferred, where ample opportunity, prac- 
tically and theoretically, is afforded to him, to cultivate and 
perfect his knowled; > of agriculture aud en ay bel stock. 

He 1s able aud willing to work, and, although he would like to 
receive the fair vulue of his labor, is not especially anxious to 
get high wages, the main object in view being to secure a place 
where he can acquire a thorough knowledge of his calling, and 
where he will be well treated. 

If such a situation is obtained by him, his employer shall have 
no occasion to regret the engagement. Address W. L., care of 
Editors of Agriculturist. 79—82n1178 


G. MORRIS’S CATALOGUE, WITH 

4 prices attached, of Domestic Animals at private sale, 

will not be reeds for delivery until the first of April. It will 

contain Short orned and Devon Bulls and Bull Calves, South- 

down Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk aud Essex Swine. 
Mount Fordham, March 6, 1855 


PURE DEVON FOR SALE.—The year- 
ling Bull ALBERT, calyed April, 1853. Got by imported 
Reubens, (winner of several prizes at the Fairs of the American 
Institute, New-York City.) out of a full blood Devon Cow. 
Good size, and perfectly docile. 
ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 
79—84in1175 Maison, New-Jersey. 


TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER and 
MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beauti- 
ful, and yet simple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practi- 
eal worth, THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different 
States the past season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and 
nevrly ail giving good satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres 
proves it not only strong and serviceuble, but also simple an 
easily managed. It saves not only the hard work of raking, but 
lays the grain in such good order as to save at least another 
MTT 1S WARRAN 
A TED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE, 
SELF-RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in at- 
footing 2 mowing bar, so that I also WARRANT IT AS A 


Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of Mowing Bar, $30. 
Discount on the ‘Heaper, $15, and on Mowing Rar, $5, for cashin 
advance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. 
Ge Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 
well as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications, 
AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where 
there are none. . 8. HT. 
“Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854. (67-88 


URHA™M. STOCK FOR SALE.—I1 have 
three Bull Calves, three two-year-old Heifers, one two- 
ear-old Bull, and one Cow 4 years old, that I will sell from my 
aes of Short Horns—all thoroughbred. 
The Bulls sired by my bulls MONARCH and PRINCE OF 
ORANGE. |. 
Monarch by imported Exeter. 
Prince of Orange by imported 3d Duke of Cambridge. 
The Heifers by imported Wolviston. 
THOMAS COWLES. 
Farmington, Hartford Co., Conn. 
March 15, 1855. 79—83n1181. 


FARMERS ATTENTION.—Basket Wil- 
lows are imported in large quantities from Europe, and yet 
the market is not supplied. 3 ; ; 

The Willows can be grown very profitably in this country ; it 
is believed that more than one hundred dollars per acre profit, 
can be realized with proper attention. 

WHY NOT TRYIT? 

Cuttings can be had in any quantity upon early application to 

the subscriber, and instructions for pectins c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 

Hitherto the labor of of peeling willows by hand has been the 
great objection to their cultivation, but now a machine bas been 
ae. capable of doing the work of twenty men, and eer 4 it 
well. 





79tfn1t79 

















Al 
XTENSIVE AND VERY IMPORTANT 
SALE OF FIST-CLASS SHORT-HORNED CATTLE, 
AT HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 

Mr. STRAFFORD has the honor to announce to the Agel: 
tural world, that he hus received instructions from JOHN S. 
TONQUERAY, Esq., to sell by auction, without any reserve, 
at Hendon, on WEDNESDAY, the 25th of April next, the en- 
tire and far-famed Herd of SHORT-HORNED CATTLE: con- 
sisting of about 100 head of Bulls, Cows and Heifers, which 
have been purchased and bred with great care and attention 
from the most celebrated herds, no expense having been spared 
in the original selection of Cows and Heifers of the highest 
breeding and character, to which the following first-class 
have been used, viz., Balco (9918), Fifth Duke of York (10168), 
Earl of Derby (10177), the renowned Duke of Glo’ster (11382), 
and other very superior animals. Most of the Aone stock ure 
by the above-named Bulls; and the Cows and Heifers are prin- 
cipally served by “ Duke of Cambridge,” a son 6f Grand Duke 
(10284), and from “ Cambridge Rose 7th,” a Cow bred at Kirk- 
leavington. x P 

Catalogues, with pedigrees, will be issued in due time, and 
announced with further particulars in future advertisements. 

London, 13 Euston-square, Feb. 12, 1855. 79—80n1180 


ENTS! FOR AGRICULTURAL AND 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, MILITARY COMPANIES, 
EXHIBITIONS, &c. 1 

The Subscriber keeps on hand a larze assortment of Tents of 
every description, suitable for Agricultural Fairs, Military En- 
campments, Camp Meetings, Conferences, Political Gatherings, 
Exhibitions, &c., &c., which he will rent on liberal terms. 

He has a large number of Camp Meeting and Military Tents 
of the following sizes :—24 feet by 30; 16 by 24; 12 by 17; 9by 12. 

Also, for Conferences, Agricultural Societies, &c.:—80 feet di- 
ameter; 70 feet do.; 60 feet do.; 50 feet do.; and 80 feet by 110; 
60 by 90 ; 50 by 80. 

These tents are of hisown manufacture, of the very best ma- 
terial, and are every way desirable. When parties renting Tents 
desire it, a competent person will be sent to erect and take 
charge of them. ra 

He has furnished Tents to the Agricultural Societies of New- 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Canada and to many other prominent Agricultural and other 
Associations, and can therefore with confidence refer those who 
are about purchasing or renting Tents, to any of the officers of 
these Associations as to the character of his work and fairness of 

is dealings. 
TENTS AND FLAGS OF EVRY DESCRIPTION, MADE 
TO ORDER. 

He has on hand the largest assortment of Tents on the Con- 
tinent, sufficient to accommodate seventy thousand persons, and 
can fill orders for any number of Tents, on short notice, All 
orders by Mail will meet prompt attention. 

ebruary, 1855. E. C. WILLIAMS. 
79,84,8,93,7,102,5n1182 Rochester, N. Y. 








UANO OUTDONE.—THE GAS 
WORKS TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT. 

C. B. DeBURG has the pleasure of announcing to his former 
poteene and to other farmers who may wish to improve their 
ands, that he has, durin, the past year, succeeded in manufac- 
turing from the gas works, in and around New-York City, a 
superior quality of Sulphate of Ammonia, in large quantities, 
and he is now prepared to furnish , 

C. B. BEBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
Highly charged with AMMONIA. which is now acknowledged 
to be the most valuable ingredient in Peruvian Guano and other 
concentrated fertilizers. Price $45 perton. DeBURG’S Su- 
perphosphate is warranted to contain 

EVENTEEN PER CENT OF AMMONIA. 

Agricultural Societies and distinguished farmers tried many 
experiments during the last season, and with almost universal 
success. Detailed accounts of several o1 these will shortly be 
placed before the public for examination. 

The Proprietor is working for a future and lasting reputation, 
and will spare no effort to make every bag of Superphosphete 
bearing his name just what it purports to be. To avoid imposi- 
tion or deception, every bag will henceforth be distinctly marked 


C. B. DeBURG, No. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME 


(> Pamphlets with instructions for its use, &c., will be sent 
on applidation, . B. RG, Wilhamsburg, N. Y., 
70—82n1151 e Proprietor and Manufacturer. 





OR SALE—A VALUBLE FARM, situ- 

ated in Willingford, New-Haven County, Conn., within 
half a mile of the center of the village. Said farm contains 70 
acres, suitably divided into wood, pasture, meadow and plow 
land. A never-failing stream of water runs through it. On it 
is a fine Oichard of grafted Appletrees ; also a variety of Cher- 
ry, Pear and Plum trees. Said farm is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and is located on one of the pleasantest streets in the town, 
and is one of the best farms in the county. The buildings are a 
‘two-story dwelling with ell and wood-house, all built in the 
most substantial manner, four years since, and a barn 28 by 64, 
with cow-houses and waggon-house. There ig a first-rate well 
also water brought in pipes to barn and house, and capabable of 
being curried to every room imthe house. For further particu- 
lurs inquire of ELIJAH WILLIAMS, on the premises. 

76—80n1168¢ 





O OWNERS OF GROUNDS, GARD- 
NERS, HORTICULTURISTS, &C.—The undersigned 
would respectfully announce to the Horticultural public, that 
in order to close the estate of the late Thomas Hore, the exten- 
sive stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and rubs, Herb- 
aceous and Greenhouse Plants, &c., in the Nurseries at York- 
ville, will be Giepoeee of in quantities to suit purchasers, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, affording to those who are 
about making improvements on their country estates this season 
a rare opportunity of doing so. A 

Of the well-known character of this valuable stock, it is 
thought to be hardly necessary to spegk; 1t embraces almost 
every standard urticle, as well as every novelty of merit known 
in the Horticultural world, in this country. A priced list of 
such articles as can be had in quantities will be ready for deliv- 
ery on the first of March, and can be had on post-paid applica- 

ion. 

Orders are respectfully solicited from amateurs and the trade; 
every attention will be given to have them properly fulfilled, 
carefully packed and promptly mays = Where the parties are 
unknown to the undersigned, or to Mr. Thomas Hogg, Jr., a cit 
reference or acceptance must accompany the order. On all 
sums of $100 or upwards an approved note at four months, and 
on sums of $50 or ovens an approved note at three months 
will be received. nder $50, cash. 

Letters to be addressed to Mr. THOMAS HOGG, Jr., or to 
the undersigned, “ Yorkville, New-York.” 

77—82n1167 JAMES HOGG, Administrator. 





ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 

(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 78-130 


FUINE ANGERS QUINCE CUTTINGS, 
d from one to two feet in length, for 
SEVEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND 
READY PACKED, 
At the South Norwalk Nurseries. 
GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 





Address, 
76—88n1163 


READY ON THE 10th OF MARCH. 





“HISTORY OF THE HEN FEVER,” 
BY GEORGE P. BURNHAM. 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 





An original humerous account of the 
POULTRY MANIA! 
By one who has been there! 
€F Price $1 25in cloth $1 in paper, by mail. Everybody whe 
loves to laugh, buysit. Address 
JAMES FRENCH & CO., Publishers, 


67—80n1174 Boston, Mass. 


O NURSERYMEN.—10,000 CHERRY 
STOCKS for sale, in prime order, 2 ‘and 3 years old, stocky 
and suitable for working this season. 
Also, 3,000 Peach trees, very thrifty and 
healthy growth, 3 to 5 feet. 
Also, 2,000 Quince trees, best market fruit, 


very thrifty, many of them ina bearing state—for sule by 
7o-81f WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J 








RACTICAL FARMING.—The subscri- 

ber will take afew young men into his own family, who 

are desirous to learn the PRACTICAL MODE OF FARMING 

in all its branches, after the most approved manner. Being lo- 

cated within two miles of Albany and on one of the most desira- 

ble farms in the vicinity, pleasant and healthy inducements are 

offered that are seldom met with. For further information ad 
dress B. B. KIRTLAND, 
Greenbush, Resselaer Co., N 

Reference—B. P. Johnson, Esq.,Secretary of the N. Y.A_ So- 

ciety, Albany, N. Y. 77—80n1173 


UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 
assortment of the best varieties of roved Seed: Wheat ; 
among which are the Red Mediterranean, White M ean, 
Soule’s and Blue stem. For sale b 
R. L. ‘ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
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ALLEN’S PATENT MOWER, 


i 


| 





THEEZMOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 


HIS MACHINE was patented in 1852, 


and has been used by a large number of intel- 


ligent farmers for twe seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 


known. 5 
This superiority consists : 


ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as upland. 


2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its ras 
3d. The gearing being hung on horizontal sh 
curyed line. and with one-third less draught than any other yet 


patent, it does not clog even in the finest grass. 
Ss and justly balanced, enables the mower to run 


rfectly true in a straight or 


made. It also runs with much less noise, and with no jerking 


motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by a wheel instead ofa crank. The knife can be taken offor put on ina moment, 
without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 


ous objection to Mowing Machines. 


4th. The superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and a 
half to three miles per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 


tressing to the horses. _ 
5th. A smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring 


the machine when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagon-" 


wheels, 


axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 


6th. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


WARRANTY. 


._ ALLEN’S MOWER is warranted to cut and spread from ten to fifteen acres per day, in a workmanlike manner, with a good 
pair of horses and driver. One duay’s trial is allowed for the Mower, and in case any thing proves defective within this time, due 


notice must be given to me, and time allowed to send a person to repair it. 


If it aoes not work after this, and the fault is in 


the machine, it will be taken back and the money paid for it refunded, or a perfect Mower will be given in its place, at the option 


of the purchas 
With the 
driver and raker. 


es. 
Reaper Attachment, it is warranied to cut from twelve to eighteen acres of grain per day, with a good pair of horses, 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


( Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 








GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS..--The 


subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments ; ‘ 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 
as wellas Wheat, Rye, &c. 
RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 
ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 
QMuT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 
approved for general use. : 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. 
q yRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
TPMILE MACHINES—For making Draining 
Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 





RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, 


Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
commen Versa, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tajl Oat and 
urrey. 
PRed Sad White Clover 
Lucerne, 
Saintfoin. 


Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 

Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 

Winter Rye. 

Barley. 

Buckwheat. : : 

Oats, of several choice kinds. 

Corn, of great variety. 

Spring and Winter Fetches. 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 

for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 

ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 


'@ ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
peplat, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice. 


RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


ag Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
» &e. 


RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 

combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 103, 114, 124, 
J 14, 15, 18, 1834, 19, 1934, 20, Al, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. ' 
P LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most suprovad Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
. find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
uired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDE I would 
call attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for cutting and boiling food for stock. 


BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 
CHAINS. 

Grub Hoes, Picks. Shovels, 
Bpades. Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
‘ultivators, : Road-Scrapers Grindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, Garden En, ines. 


x bpeory 9 Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 

ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 

Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 

4 ene Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
ests. 


Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
Apple Parers, es, Wire Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
= a __) 





HORT HORN BULLS.—I have for sale 
three young, thoroughbred SHORT HORN BULLS; ages 
—four months, seven months, Kooper months; colors—roan, 
red, chiefly red ; the get of SPLENDOR, ason of Vane Tem 
pest and imported Wolviston, 
JOHN R. PAGE. 


3— Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. ¥. 


OP-EARED RABBITS.—The subscri- 

ber, according to his promise when he advertised that he 
could not supply applicants with Rabbits till orders then on file 
were filled, would now inform them, that those orders have 
been met, and a few extra pars of Rabbits remain, of FULL 
AGE FOR IMMEDIATE BREEDING; price_$15 per pair, 
carefully hutched and delivered at the American Express Office 
in Utica. FRANCIS ROTCH. 
February 17, 1855. 77-80n 1166 


FARENCH QUINCE STOCKS.—For sale 
by the undersigned, 100,000 Quince Stocks, both Angers and 
Paris, 5,000 each, expected to arrive sume time next 
month from France, Apply to E. BOSSANGE, Agent for A. 
LEROY, 138 Peatl-st., New-York. 77801178 








in cases of 





OOKS FOR THE FARMER 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
on receipt of the price annexed. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
cn <a Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


ents. 
II. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. - 

III, The American Kitchen Gardener. 25 cents. 

IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents: 

V. Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 

VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents: 

VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. 

VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breedmg, Management, &c, 
Price 25 cents. 

IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
Price 25 cents. 

X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 

XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, 
Price 25 cents. : 

XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25cents. 
mt Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 

cents. 

V. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 

bg Sg agen Price $1. ‘ 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
ee Poteet known, with directions for use. By Browne. 

rice : 

XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. sy Blake. Price $1 25. 

XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 

HS Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 , 
eents. 
‘, XXII. Johnston’s Lectyres on Practical/Agriculture. Paper, 
price 25 cents. . : 

XXIII. Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 

XXIV. Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 

x3 


._ Price $1. 
xx y. Randall's sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
II. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
a (XVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and ener. 1 vol 
ce 


25. 
XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


A. 
th Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
cents. 
XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


1 25. 

XXXIII. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt,Skin- 
ner and Randall. Price $2. 

XXXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. aie 
XXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


cents. 

eae Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
rice $6. 
XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 


8. 


cents. 
cs, Ke. 
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XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 
manand woman. Price $3. 

XLIL. Nash’s Pr ive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the country. Price 50 cents. : ; 

bee Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 
cents. 

XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 

XLV Price $1 


. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. ‘ 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
rranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. Price $1 25. 
XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cents. 
XLVIII. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


1 25. 

XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
published, $1 25. ; ; 

L. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Price 1. 

LI. Elliott’s Fruit Grower’s Guide. Price $1 25. 

Lf. Thomas’s Fruit Culturist. Price $1. 

LIT. Chorlton’s Cold Grapery. Price 50 cents, 

LIV. Pardee on the Strawberry. Price 50 cents. 7 

os ve Norton’s Scientific Agriculture—New Edition. Price 
cents. 

LVII. DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. Price $1. 

LVIII. Diseases of Horse’s Féet. ce 25 cents. 

LIX. Guinon’s Milk Cows. Price 38 cents. 

LX. Longstroth on Bees. Price $1 25. 

LXI. Book of Caged Birds. Price $1. _ 
LXII. Gray’s Text Book of Bo! Price $2, 


tany. 
LXIII. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 25 cents, 


ARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 
can not get manure come, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE made,by the sub- 
scribers. e small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applied, and the powerful stimults it gives to v om, ren- 
ders it the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield theavier and 
— earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $1 50 per 1, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $3 50; 3 bar- 
, $5 00; 5 barrels, $8 00. A yee let with i and 
directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 
Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York. 
WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854. 
Lop MANUFACTURING COMPANY : a 
Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Esq., of this 
place T haye, for the last five years, purcha from you 200 
arrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon hie 
extensive and celebrated garden in this town. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not czonmterl), penne of i in *. highest terms asa manure for 























the kitchen en, especially for 
am, gentle’ . rg a png y> 
our obedient, servant, 


BENJAMIN DANA. 


EBURG@’S SUPERPHOSPHATE, PE- 
RUVIAN GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, &c., 


for sale by R. L. ALLED 
10—77 189 and 191,Water-st UR. 


DIRECTIONS FO R THE USE OF GU- 
and aulis ta which Pesanten Sapa is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a phiet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 


70—121n1152 } 











R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
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N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
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tion of the day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 
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to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
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SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 
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up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
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tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
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municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 
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business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
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ble him to sift the “scientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 
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